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THE COMING PROBLEM OF ASSIMILATION 
ROBERT A. NISBET 


ABSTRACT 


The strain of transition from the army to civilian life will be greatest in those who enter the army in 
adolescence. Army discipline weakens self-discipline: in the army, status, on the whole, is not competitively 
achieved. Demobilization will mean the sudden loss of an orderly world and a sense of security and belonging. 
Government agencies comparable to the army’s mental hygiene clinics must help the discharged soldier who is 
groping for a role in his new surroundings. Smaller social units, such as clubs, would help him, because, when 


reinforced by the family and the community, they give a man firm social roots and moral support. 


As the end of the war draws nearer, it 
becomes growingly evident that the restora- 
tion to civilian life of ten million men will 
be as difficult and exacting a problem as any 
yet produced by the war. Viewed merely 
as a physical problem, demobilization is 
formidable enough in prospect, and it is not 
strange that already documents on the mat- 
ter should begin to emerge despite our pre- 
occupation with the war. Even with the 
wide availability of considered procedures, 
the task of dismantling the huge physical 
and social mass which Pearl Harbor called 
into being will demand a degree of tact and 
proficiency that no national emergency has 
heretofore evoked from our administrative 
system. It would be folly to minimize the 
problem that will confront us at the war’s 
end. The manner of meeting it may prove 
the determining fact in the next few decades 
of American democracy. 

Those who see demobilization as merely 
the reverse side of mobilization and subject 
to the same essential demands are danger- 
ously simplifying the problem. The one was 
pre-eminently a technical problem of re- 


sources, with a clear end in view, immensely 
stimulated by its manifest urgency. The 
objective of demobilization has no such in- 
tensity and immediacy about it in the aver- 
age person’s mind and is complicated, more- 
over, by emotional elements in the armed 
forces which are the product of a deep psy- 
chological experience. Most discussions 
of demobilization rest primarily upon the 
physical and economic aspects of the prob- 
lem, the manner in which actual discharge 
will proceed, the prospects of employment, 
the agencies available for economic guid- 
ance, medical treatment, financial aid, etc. 
These are important and together form 
what is probably the uppermost considera- 
tion in the soldier’s mind today. On their 
satisfactory outcome rests indubitably any 
solution to the subtler social and psycho- 
logical difficulties of transition. 

Yet these latter have an independent 
reality and significance which cannot be 
overlooked or subsumed under the eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem. A return to 
civilian life will be for the soldier a profound 
psychological experience, made so by the 
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sheer difference between it and military life. 
It will be intensified by the tragic cleavage 
which has arisen during the war between the 
members of the two societies, by the accu- 
mulated bitterness in the hearts of many sol- 
diers for what they feel has been the double 
standard of duty and sacrifice during the 
war, and by a developing cynicism about 
the objectives of this war. These are emo- 
tions which the transition itself may as- 
suage. The mere change to the habiliments 
of civilian life may serve to heal broken 
sympathies and lessen the rancor of moral 
frustration. 

More disturbing and less likely to be so 
easily overcome are the psychological ef- 
fects of having lived for some years in an 
environment as overpowering and morally 
distracting as the army. War tends to create 
in the average soldier, especially if he is 
young and without roots in the past, a rest- 
lessness of spirit and a pervading dissatis- 
faction with the things he left behind him— 
old values and old aspirations. Such feelings 
are usually inchoate and seldom focused 
upon specific alternatives. They are the con- 
sequence of a mobile and rootless existence 
during wartime, of seeing new places, of 
contemplating new values, and of the mere 
fact of having been for many months ab- 
sent from normal life. Few men will emerge 
untouched by their experience. How much 
an individual will have changed is a function 
both of the length and type of his service 
and of his innate temperament, but no one 
will prove wholly immune to the effect of 
the deep psychological constraints of army 
life. 

The transition from peace to war, as an 
individual experience, has been difficult for 
many men. For some it has been quite im- 
possible, and the statistics on military neu- 
roses reveal a problem of the gravest con- 
cern to military authorities. Only a fraction 
of these cases are in a real sense “war neu- 
roses,” disordered products of the hideous 
mental wounds which modern combat can 
inflict. The majority of those discharged for 
psychiatric reasons are men who have been 
found simply unable to adapt themselves 
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to a new and strange existence, one so alien 
to the folkways of civilian life that at times 
one must fancy himself in another universe. 
In contrast to the loose and aimless pattern 
of civilian existence, military life is intense. 
Habits and attitudes which have been years 
in development must now be ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

There is little in his previous existence 
that fits the soldier for the harshness of gar- 
rison life in time of war. Uprooted from job, 
community, and family, he is set down in 
the midst of strangers, a discrete atom 
among other atoms, and subjected to an 
undreamed-of regimentation and discipline. 
From relative individuality he is trans- 
ported to a state of anonymity, and he 
becomes a unit whose only identity is in 
his serial number. New habits, new aware- 
nesses, are the condition of survival in the 
new life. It is, for any individual, a decisive 
experience; no one escapes the transition 
unscathed, and some are damaged in ways 
that render them unfit for continued service. 

Yet the overwhelming majority of men 
are assimilated and become more or less 
stabilized in their new ways. Such indeed 
is the effect of the continued pressure of 
army discipline that at times there is a cer- 
tain difficulty in focusing clearly the memo- 
ries of the civilian past, an absurd difficulty 
when one reflects how short relatively has 
been the length of the soldier’s service. This 
blurring of memory and seeming unreality 
of previous experience are not testimony to 
any conscious affection for the new life but 
evidence rather of overpowering change. A 
famous naturalist once declared that no one 
could pass from Siberia to Senegal without 
losing consciousness, and something of that 
is true of the passage from civilian to mili- 
tary life. So completely has the thread of 
continuity been snapped, so enveloping is 
the new environment, that it is as though 
one had undergone rebirth. 

There are few who like the army. Even 
those not openly hostile find its rigid regu- 
lations distasteful and accept them with an 
attitude of resignation. Yet somehow men 
fit in and do so rather smoothly. That this 
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should be the case is, upon reflection, re- 
markable and attests not only to individual 
plasticity but to the army’s immense capaci- 
ty for absorption and to its massive order- 
liness. I am not referring to the battlefield 
or the chaotic hell of the beach head. For 
the majority of soldiers these scenes are and 
will continue to be personally unexperi- 
enced. I am referring to the orderliness of 
garrison life, the predictability of atmos- 
phere, the whole aggregate of certainties 
that the soldier is heir to. It is precisely this 
orderliness, with the discipline behind it, 
that is so shocking at first experience. To 
one nurtured in the casualness of civil life 
the new existence is like a dash of cold water 
on the nerves; nonetheless, this cloistering 
atmosphere soon becomes the most domi- 
nating influence upon the soldier’s life, and 
within it he grows unconsciously to feel 
secure and sheltered. In a variety of ways, 
some subtle, some harsh, this atmosphere 
must leave its effects upon his personality. 

A profound sense of order and regimenta- 
tion experienced over a period of years will 
make civilian society seem upon return 
chartless and unnavigable. Personal adjust- 
ment will be difficult in all cases, impossible 
in some. The familiar story of the soldier 
eager for leave but restless and ill at ease 
while away from his company is no mere 
fiction. The contrast between the two worlds 
is so sharp that even after a relatively short 
time in military service a return to civilian 
society engenders feelings of diffidence and 
rootlessness. It is a strange and mystifying 
experience, one which will be deepened and 
multiplied by demobilization. The soldier 
will find himself a marginal figure, no longer 
a part of military society, not yet a member 
of civilian society. Unless transition is made 
easier, there will be many whom discharge 
will leave pathetically lost, imperfectly 
adapted to the responsibilities and privi- 
leges thrust suddenly upon them. 

In a hundred ways the army enters into 
the consciousness of the soldier, affecting 
his motives and social responses. His reac- 
tions become keener in certain directions, 
duller in others. If he becomes more alert 
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to the commands of others, it is not certain 
that his capacity for self-governance is 
unthreatened. His reflexes in combat situa- 
tions become sharper and his wits more 
acute, but there are other sensibilities that 
grow blunter with each month that sepa- 
rates him from old associations. Most of the 
changes in the soldier are of passing signifi- 
cance and reflect nothing that any change 
in locale would not bring about. Others, 
however, are more deeply rooted and will be 
overcome only with difficulty. The extreme 
mobility of army life together with its re- 
peated moments of danger or risk lead to a 
kind of suppressed nervous agitation which 
will not easily subside. If the individual has 
been pre-eminently a combat soldier, grown 
used to expecting situations freighted with 
death, his nerves become taut, and routine 
or idleness unbearable. Ends and objectives 
formerly taken for granted become in retro- 
spect unsatisfactory. Finally, the habit of 
viewing himself as the dependent cog of a 
gigantic mechanism is perhaps the most 
fateful transformation. The average soldier 
diminishes as a self-directing person and be- 
comes more and more an entity governed 
by exterior compulsions. Personal irrespon- 
sibility becomes in mounting degree the 
theme of his social existence. 

No one, even in civilian society, is wholly 
a self-responsible agent, the determiner of 
his own life and fortune. In subtle but puis- 
sant ways the individual’s character de- 
pends for its development upon divers so- 
cial demands. Yet in our society accession 
to adulthood has carried with it tradition- 
ally the presumptive obligation of self- 
responsibility. The age varies with class and 
region, but on the whole we consider an in- 
dividual unnaturally adolescent who is not 
capable in large degree of guiding his own 
welfare at age twenty-one. The tendency of 
American society has been to prolong the 
period of adolescence and postpone the age 
of adulthood, yet sooner or later it comes, 
and corresponding legal and social demands 
are made upon the individual. 

A sense of responsibility is not a trait 
which unfolds automatically from the germ 
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plasm. It is no more a self-contained process, 
evolving by innate forces, than breathing is 
exclusively a matter of the lungs. Just as 
the respiratory system presupposes the air 
around us, so does the development of the 
normal personality presuppose certain re- 
current situations in social life. In numerous 
ways the sense of responsibility is stimu- 
lated and enlarged: by the obligation to 
feed and shelter one’s self; by the assumed 
obligation to do these things for others; by 
the obligations which arise from the moral 
necessity of living with others; and by the 
constant accountability to life and circum- 
stance which is the condition of survival. 
The whole business of living, in every cul- 
ture, demands the making of decisions and 
judgments; in short, the gradual assumption 
of responsibility for the social consequences 
of one’s behavior. We call this maturity or 
adulthood and regard those individuals who, 
being of proper age, are yet unable to accom- 
plish these ends, as abnormal and as candi- 
dates for the asylum. It is a simple truth 
written in ordinary experience that the -in- 
dividual who is withheld too long from the 
toga of manhood, withheld perhaps by con- 
straining parental ties, often remains per- 
manently incapable of assuming the normal 
responsibilities of adulthood. 

Military society in the modern world is, 
above all things, paternalistic and on so 
grand and ramified a scale that it defies de- 
scription and must be experienced to be 
even faintly grasped. All modern armies 
have this character, and if the American 
army, in its passion for channeled regimen- 
tation and regard for individual welfare, 
leads the others it does so only in degree. 
This paternalism—it is frequently called 
military socialism—is necessary in large 
part. For one exclusive end governs a mili- 
tary organization: the quick and efficient 
destruction of the enemy. All other goals 
must be subordinated to this, all situations 
and relationships which hinder its attain- 
ment must be prevented. Nothing must be 
left to spontaneous adjudication by the in- 
dividual. Life must be made a matter of 
clear regulation. The myth of individual 


responsibility which rules civilian society is 
replaced in the army by the supposition of 
personal irresponsibility in all matters not 
covered by explicit order. 

Activities of the soldier which tend to 
interfere with his efficient training must be 
abolished or made superfluous. To this end 
all matters of food, clothing, and shelter are 
settled for the soldier in a way that leaves 
him unaware of them as processes, as re- 
sponsibilities. Unconsciously he comes to 
take them for granted and indeed is en- 
couraged to do so by his leaders in the in- 
terest of single-minded devotion to his pri- 
mary duty. The soldier is concerned with 
but one thing—the infinitesimal activity 
assigned to him by his superiors. His in- 
terest in other aspects is rebuffed with dis- 
trust because, in the army’s huge and deli- 
cately joined system, curiosity may lead to 
gratuitous intervention and confusion. 

Everything must be cleared away which 
would distract the soldier from his specific 
task. Financially his dependents are given 
security by a system which obviates normal 
calculations and sacrifices. His life is in- 
sured at an absurdly low rate, and he has 
only to nod his head (even imperceptibly) 
for the finance officer to set up a painless 
savings deduction for him. Morally his life 
is bounded by relatively simple regulations, 
tirelessly elucidated by his commander, 
which transcend all other claims upon him, 
and which by their comprehensiveness and 
majesty leave the soldier with the feeling of 
freedom in ethical situations not covered 
by explicit regulation. His desire for self- 
development is taken away by the absence 
of need for it. Spiritually, one is tempted to 
exclaim, the soldier’s life is more coherent 
than the civilian’s, and being more coherent 
is more tranquil. He is spared the agonies 
of indecision which must torment the man 
who knows not what ends his life serves. 
The military universe is, by all modern 
comparisons, a unified one; all its parts 
conjoin. From the point of view of the in- 
dividual there is certainty about it. There 
is something else too, something that mod- 
ern society has been lamentably without: 
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a sense of membership. No one is in doubt 
of what his role is, what his relation to others 
is, and in this respect there has been an- 
swered for the individual one of the most 
disruptive problems of modern society. 

To be sure, he pays for this. Theoretically 
the price is the obligation to become a good 
soldier. But the minimum price is merely to 
become an obedient cog in the military 
machine. No matter how clumsy, how pro- 
longedly inefficient, life and prosperity for 
the soldier are possible if he remains obedi- 
ent and docile in demeanor. Let us be fair 
in this. Any military system in which obedi- 
ence is not fundamental would be worse 
than perilous; tactics would be a shambles. 
Obedience is assuredly a condition of soldier- 
ly excellence. But in the cloistering atmos- 
phere of the army perpetual docility can 
and frequently does lead to a chronic in- 
capacity for acting in any other way than 
under explicit orders. Much has been writ- 
ten by army publicists to celebrate what is 
called the “self-reliant and free” soldier. In 
actual fact it may be doubted that such a 
being can well exist in the modern army, 
save in highly exceptional circumstances. 
Close-order drill has a remarkable fascina- 
tion for the plans and training officer, an 
activity which symbolizes perfectly the pat- 
tern of military existence. 

There is a widespread belief that for the 
average man, especially if he is young, the 
army is a valuable school of discipline. It is 
one of ‘the comfortable assumptions of the 
average comfortable person that “the army 
teaches discipline,”’ that it accelerates the 
processes of maturity. Now there is no 
doubt that discipline, in the sense of ordered 
behavior, exists in the army to a degree un- 
known in civilian life, except in rare places, 
but to insist that being under a system of 
discipline inculcates habits of discipline in 
the individual raises some doubts. It is 
rather like supposing that a child, having 
been spoon-fed for some years, is thereby 
capable of feeding himself, an assumption 
that most maternal experience would not 
confirm. It is not suggested that army dis- 
cipline is precisely analogous to spoon- 
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feeding, but it is urged that there is about 
the same relation to the individual’s devel- 
opment of self-responsibility. Merely being 
exposed to a trait or practice, as psycholo- 
gists have pointed out, is by no means the 
same thing as actually incorporating it into 
a life-order. 

The dictionary tells us that discipline is 
“the treatment suited to a disciple or learn- 
er.”’ It tells us also, however, that discipline 
is “the development of the faculties by in- 
struction and exercise.’’ The first may be a 
common condition of the second, but from 
it the second does not invariably follow. 
With all respect to the necessity and even 
the ingenuity of discipline in the army, it 
remains true that self-discipline does not 
develop within paternalism. Far from de- 
veloping self-discipline, the continued effect 
of the army must be to weaken it in the in- 
dividual. In the social as well as the biologi- 
cal world disuse may be succeeded by 
atrophy. 

The last war produced, most strikingly 
in Europe, the phenomenon of ‘the lost 
generation’”—men whom long separation 
from civilian life and exposure to the pas- 
sions of war had set adrift. If the phenome- 
non was less evident in America, the reason 
lay not so much in our greater distance, 
geographically, from the war as in the small- 
er proportion of American soldiers involved. 
Even here the sharp rise in the varied in- 
dices of maladjustment bore disturbing 
witness to the difficulties of reassimilation. 
What was noticeable then will be almost 
overwhelming this time. Especially will the 
strain of transition be marked in those 
younger men who entered the army at age 
eighteen and nineteen; they were still ado- 
lescents when inducted. They have come of 
age within the army and have no remem- 
bered experience of adulthood in civilian 
society. From a paternalistic school system 
they have come straight into the paternal- 
ism of the army, substituting one cloister 
for another. Lacking the earlier experience 
of adjustment to adulthood, they will have 
fewer memories to give them bearing in the 
quest for stability. For all men, suddenly 
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released from the confining bonds of army 
life, adjustment will be difficult. For these 
younger men it will be hazardous, and the 
effect upon society may not inaptly be lik- 
ened to an invasion by a race of overgrown 


children. 


If personal irresponsibility is the theme 
of the individual’s military existence, com- 
munalism is in no less striking degree the 
setting, and in this fact, too, lie certain mor- 
bid possibilities for the future. In the same 
manner that the army’s discipline rubs raw 
the nerves of the new recruit, so does the 
pressure of its group life at first nearly stifle 
him. If he is to keep his equanimity, privacy 
of thought and experience must become 
nearly as unwonted as privacy of living. The 
pressure of numbers may seem at first un- 
bearable, but if the recruit survives he is 
likely to find such intimacy not only toler- 
able but desirable, and he becomes more 
and more the personal expression of a group 
rather than a discrete psychic entity. One 
of the most impressive of the war’s effects 
upon the average soldier has been to inspire 
in him a deep feeling for comradeship. There 
is a sense of identification that stands in 
expressive contrast to the casual anonymity 
of modern life, especially urban life, where 
social tissues have become grotesquely 
loose. Most of the impulses to association 
which modern economic society stifles by 
its radical egoism receive a high degree of 
gratification in the army. 


Something of that spirit which during an 
earlier time in European history unfolded 
itself in a great profusion of fellowships and 
guilds, reaching all spheres of social life, has 
permeated the soldier’s consciousness dur- 
ing this war. There is an almost medieval 
hierarchy in military society with the in- 
dividual’s identity passing through the con- 
centric rings of platoon, company, regiment, 
up to the field army itself. The army is, to 
employ a medieval term, a community of 
communities, and the soldier’s identity is 
derived from his group and estate as directly 
as was medieval man’s. So too are his privi- 
leges and responsibilities functions of the 
group or class to which he belongs. As me- 
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dieval justice was interpreted with respect 
not to individuals but classes, so is it ad- 
ministered by the army. The principle of 
inequality among classes is offset by the 
most rigid practice of equality within the 
class. The standardization of uniform is a 
symbol of the identity of individual lives 
and reflects the welding into close communi- 
ties of the groups within which soldiers live. 
Add to the artificial constraints the organic 
growing-together of individuals who have 
shared common experiences, rewards, and 
dangers, who, by the very nature of army 
life, are thrown together constantly, and 
the sense of belonging becomes perhaps the 
soldier’s acutest sense. 


To lose this sense of belonging will be a 
deeply disquieting experience and will trans- 
late itself into innumerable emotions rang- 
ing from simple nostalgia to bitter and hos- 
tile discontent. Here perhaps lies the crux of 
the social problem of demobilization. It is 
not merely the sudden loss of an orderly 
world, of discipline from without, of pater- 
nalistic certainty, although the problem 
touches upon all of these. Fundamentally, 
it is the loss of a sense of belonging, of close 
identification with other human beings and 
clearly perceived values. For a period of 
years the individual has been immersed in a 
world where close association is the very es- 
sence of existence. His ties with others have 
been binding, and he has learned something 
of selflessness. He has faced hardships and 
dangers and found intense pleasures in the 
company of others, and there has been in- 
grained in his soul a willingness to sacrifice 
and subordinate himself to others. His sta- 
tus has been clear; he has known what ends 
his life in the army has served; and for him 
during this period there has been little of 
that disquietude which characterizes “‘mod- 
ern man in search of a soul.” This is perhaps 
the one moral product of war—a sense of 
comradeship and community. Its tragedy 
lies in the fact that such community must 
be found in the context of a regimentation 
stifling to creative minds and in separation 
from the ends of civilian life. 


Is it not obvious that the change from a 
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world in which social pressure and moral 
certainty are abnormally intense to one in 
which these qualities are abnormally weak 
is a change whose consequences may easily 
become calamitous? The individual who for 
a period of years has been accustomed to 
decisive situations, who has grown used to 
the communality of the army and felt the 
warmth of participation in a collective en- 
terprise, must find civil society asthenic in 
its want of these attributes. From his discov- 
ery and bitter realization of this want many 
moral and political results are possible. 

The problem facing us at the end of this 
war is far more formidable than that which 
confronted us at the end of the last. Num- 
bers of returning soldiers then were less, the 
experience itself had been shorter, and there 
was a Clearer vision of what men were re- 
turning to. More important, the men who 
fought the last war were better prepared 
psychologically, both for the war and for 
the demobilization which followed it. They 
had not been exposed to twenty years of 
pacifism, to the bitter fight between inter- 
ventionist and isolationist; they were surer 
of what they were fighting for and were thus 
given a greater emotional cushion to absorb 
the shock of battle. Nor had they been 
treated previously to the spectacle of a para- 
lyzing economic depression and widespread 
loss of faith in a culture. The cleavage be- 
tween civilian and soldier, so marked in this 
war, was then a negligible matter, bitter- 
nesses and discontents fewer, and the hope 
of the future stronger. Already there are evi- 
dences of disillusionment in the present 
army, disillusionment stemming less from 
the doubtful objectives of the war than 
from the spectacle of the home front. Not 
a few men will return to civilian life with 
antagonisms pre-established, cynicism al- 
ready crystallized. 

Yet for millions of men demobilization 
will appear as the threshold of freedom, and 
if they go through it less hopefully and with 
the germs of distrust, there will be nonethe- 
less an inevitable feeling of expectancy. 
They will be searching for the society which 
they left three or four years earlier and 
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which reverie has gilded during long months 
of separation. They will find freedom from 
restraint intoxicating at first, zestful in the 
experiencing, but the true test of assimila- 
tion must come when the repatriated soldier 
is making his first efforts to find a place in 
society. Status will not be forced upon him 
as it was in the army. There will be no 
groups, values, and traditions articulated 
into a close society. Here at this time the 
contrast between military and civilian so- 
ciety will strike deeply into his soul. As an 
emotional experience it will be akin to that 
befalling a man who for many years has 
lived in a highly traditional culture and who 
moves abruptly to the egoistic insensitive 
society of a large city. The emotional shock 
of induction into the army was softened by 
the fact that, however different the new life, 
it was nevertheless the most orderly society 
in the modern world. There is little in the 
structure of our civilian society that can 
soften for the soldier the impact of postwar 
readjustment. 

It is obvious that the alternative to as- 
similation is chaos in ever widening circles 
of American society. If our culture is unable 
or unwilling to receive these men, morally 
and economically, it is left open to the 
threat of the mass man, the disinherited 
creature in whom restlessness becomes sul- 
lenness, flaring finally into open rebellious- 
ness. The mass man, being no longer a part 
of society, becomes its enemy. Having lost 
membership and a sense of community, he 
ceases to be governed by the subtle re- 
straints of tradition and social code. The 
profound changes in American life at the 
end of the last war gave us some apprecia- 
tion of the social effects of war even upon 
the victor. It was in Europe however, not- 
ably Germany, that the mass man was 
most destructive and remained so during 
the years following the war. The seeds of 
revolutionary fascism lay among those who 
had been displaced socially and for whom 
no real return to society was made possible. 
Living on the margins and in the shadowy 
interstices of society, these creatures, the 
disinherited, became easy prey for the sinis- 
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ter individuals who knew what they wanted. 
The disinherited became the armed disin- 
herited, and revolution was the consequence. 
America is not Germany, and it is highly 
unlikely that we shall feel the frustrations 
of defeat, but the problem of assimilation 
will be no less acute for the victor than for 
the vanquished. 

How to meet the problem raised by the 
social aspects of demobilization is made 
precarious by the sheer difficulty of putting 
into effect even those ideas that are clear. 
No one can doubt that the economic aspect 
is fundamental. For the man who can find 
and obtain reasonable certainty of keeping 
a job the first and longest step has been 
taken. To a lesser degree the same conclu- 
sion holds for matters of financial aid and 
medical care for those unable to find em- 
ployment. Without these adjustment is 
impossible. But it is naive to suppose that 
with them social adjustment will complete 
itself automatically. The problem of the 
“lost individual” in modern life is not mere- 
ly a technical or economic problem. It is, 
as was noted above, a moral problem, one 
of relationships and values. To the soldier 
emerging from the paternalistic security of 
the army it is a problem to find even a mod- 
erate degree of certainty in civilian society. 
His will be a marginal position, one from 
which he cannot and will not wish to go 
back, and from which advancement is 
difficult. 

Leaving aside the not inconsiderable 
group of psychoneurotics who will be recog- 
nized as such and given special treatment, 
it is possible perhaps to divide demobilized 
soldiers into three main groups. There will 
be in the first a relatively small number of 
men who by virtue of fortunate endow- 
ments will find adjustment easy. Ready 
access to employment, stable family rela- 
tionships which have been emotionally un- 
marred by the war, and in each case a per- 
sonal life organization already developed 
before experience in the army began are 
circumstances which will facilitate the re- 
turn of these men to civilian surroundings. 
At the other end of the curve, in perhaps 
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slightly larger number, will be those whose 
adjustment is altogether unlikely. The ex- 
perience of almost every major country at 
the end of the first World War has made us 
familiar with this group which, although 
physically sound and with no evident psy- 
choses or neuroses, nonetheless proved to be 
economically unemployable and _ socially 
unassimilable. It is this group that we may 
expect to account for the inevitable in- 
crease in the statistics of crime, suicide, 
alcoholism, and the other indices of per- 
sonal disorganization. In its number will be 
many men who were probably destined to 
be aberrant anyhow and in whom army 
service has acted only as a catalyst. 

The third and middle group of discharged 
soldiers will be the largest, and is the one in 
which the most diverse and perplexing psy- 
chological types will exist. These are the 
men who will have felt most subtly the ef- 
fects of army life. They will possess all the 
capacity for adjustment; they will have pre- 
served the basic lineaments of stability but 
will, in many cases, remain on the margin 
of adjustment, tragically unable to resolve 
for themselves the conflicts besetting their 
existence. It is to this group that aid must 
be made available—psychological aid that 
will smooth the path of transition and pre- 
vent numbers from dropping off into the 
group of chronically ill adjusted. In this 
category are men who, given the conditions 
of economic and moral coherence prevailing 
even a generation ago, would in large meas- 
ure make the transition for themselves with 
only minor scars. Without these conditions, 
as we shall certainly be, such transition will 
be a tortuous process. 

The type of aid that is here contemplated 
should not be conceived narrowly as simply 
another function of the large demobiliza- 
tion centers. While these agencies can clear- 
ly offer counsel of great value on matters of 
a technical or financial nature, it is doubtful 
that the subtler matter of psychological aid 
can be provided in these centers. Communi- 
cation would be frustrated not only by the 
huge numbers of men involved and by the 
necessary speed of operations but even more 
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significantly by the state of mind of the men 
about to be released. Emotions will be too 
intense in the prevailing intoxication that 
will accompany prospective “freedom.”’ 
The artificiality and transiency of the en- 
vironment will in themselves be barriers to 
effective communication, quite apart from 
the deeper emotional elements involved. 
Counsel of a social or psychological na- 
ture is effective only when the subject is 
able in some manner to perceive the prob- 
lem which faces him. He is not likely to 
perceive this problem on the day of his dis- 
charge, for the problem, as a personal mat- 
ter, will not even exist then. Only later, 
when the emotional glow of emancipation 
has faded and become darkened by the 
anxieties of reassimilation, when the prob- 
lem indeed has become one of escape from 
freedom, can psychological aid be of any 
efficacy. Not until he is groping to find a 
role in his new surroundings will the dis- 
charged soldier be made aware of the broad 
chasm which separates civilian from mili- 
tary society. Only when it sinks deeply into 
his consciousness that he is once more in a 
morally individualistic world, where status 
is achieved competitively and where the 
horizon of certainty recedes with each pass- 
ing day, will the soldier for the first time 
sense the need for psychological assistance 
and become therewith susceptible to it. 
Just as the army was led to establish 
mental hygiene clinics for soldiers who 
found the transition difficult from civilian 
to military life, so will it be necessary for 
the government to organize agencies to pro- 
vide similar aid for the new civilians. They 
should be established in every sizable com- 
munity and be regarded as no less necessary 
than the veterans’ employment agencies 
with which they would have a close admin- 
istrative connection. They should be staffed 
by psychiatrists and social workers, includ- 
ing in their number as many as possible who 
have had actual war experience with sol- 
diers. As the more foresighted of psychia- 
trists in the army were led to establish 
schools for training lay soldiers in this type 
of work, so should such schools be provided 
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in the postwar period. Where the division 
or the camp was the unit in the army, the 
community must assume the responsibility 
in civil life. No one will doubt that such a 
program if competently staffed and admin- 
istered will be expensive financially. But 
neither can any humane person deny that 
the cost is negligible when measured against 
the possible depredations upon society of 
a swelling stream of men whose personal 
stability has been impaired by military 
service. 

Such agencies in the postwar world are 
clearly indispensable, and it would be idle 
to dispute their potential value. Yet the 
very gravity of the need for them throws 
into painful relief a social illness which it 
may be doubted will ever be solved by these 
agencies alone. The illness, although aggra- 
vated by the impact of the war, is one from 
which our society has long been suffering. 
Stated briefly, it is the weakening of our 
social structure, of the paucity of spontane- 
ous expressions of man’s desire to associate, 
which would give him a sense of member- 
ship in the Great Society. From this social 
asthenia, of which the general disintegra- 
tion of community and family is sympto- 
matic, have come most of that febrile rest- 
lessness and cultural rootlessness which 
have so agitated American life. The war, 
for both civilian and soldier, has represented 
a temporary escape from moral uncertainty 
and aimlessness; but the unity is a spurious 
one and without real foundation in the per- 
sonalities of the participants. The ending 
of the war and the consequent loss of the 
unity conferred by war will leave more 
nakedly exposed than ever the basic norm- 
lessness of our social life. 

The creation of psychological clinics for 
discharged soldiers is a valuable expedient 
but should be regarded as no more than 
that. The full restoration of the soldier is 
bound up with far deeper social currents. 
Our attempts to rehabilitate the infirm can 
rise no higher than the society for which we 
are rehabilitating them. If, in our search for 
order, we are to find some compromise be- 
tween a military regimentation imposed 
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upon the whole of society and the present 
growing moral anarchy, it must be through 
a revival of the smaller social unities, of 
which family and community are the most 
deeply rooted types, but whose variety ex- 
tends into the many directions of man’s in- 
terests. For these are the relationships which 
confer upon the individual his sense of 
membership in a society, and within which 
his actual liberty unfolds itself. It seems 
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evident that a system of postwar planning 
which brings these groups more closely into 
our economic system and into the actual 
life of the individual would go far toward 
reconciling the demands of order with the 
conditions of freedom. Their revitalization 
would serve, moreover, to make less painful 
the transition from the psychology of war 
to that of peace. 
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The standards of a military unit are imparted by officers and noncommissioned officers but are informal- 
ly and effectively reinforced by the soldiers themselves. The appropriate attitudes appear in a desire for mili- 
tary anonymity, in increased responsiveness to commands, in the repressing of personal difficulties, and in 
an emotional reliance upon the group. Cohesion reaches its optimum point when the participants are united 
in a team function and a social role and when they become personally known to the group leaders and to one 
another. Among the mild variants categorized and criticized by their fellows are the “goldbrick” or “‘goof- 
off,” the ‘“‘sadsack,”’ the “foul-up,” and the ‘“G.I.’’ These types may also represent temporary lapses or 


phases of a soldier’s assimilation to the army. 


The conversion of peaceful, relatively 
individualistic citizens into well-organized 
military units obviously implies changes 
in their personal attitudes. This is particu- 
larly true of field troops who are trained to 
tangle directly with the enemy. At times, 
these changes are regarded as limited to the 
acquisition of new skills and to an affected 
manner. But the transformation is deeper, 
and it is most clearly revealed and under- 
stood within the individual-group nexus. 

Though the sociopsychological phase of 
military experience is obscured by more 
pressing questions of tactics, logistics, and 
other mechanical techniques of modern 
warfare, it concerns nonetheless the revised 
modus vivendi of many communities of 
young men and is related to the problem 
of personal variance in these communities. 
In this paper the two main points for dis- 
cussion are, then, (1) the effects of the col- 
lective military process upon the soldier’s 
personality and (2) some types of variants. 

Data for this inquiry were secured large- 
ly from certain tank-destroyer companies 
in early and advanced stages of training. 
These units were trained as a whole and 
often remained intact after basic training. 
In addition, there were interviews with 
some members who were unable to keep 
pace with the rest of the company and who 
were segregated in a special battalion. Some 
of these men were profoundly perturbed 
and had to be removed. The analysis of 
these data pertains particularly to the units 
studied and generally to field troops in 
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ground-force units with somewhat similar 
training. It is not valid for clerical groups, 
for those in air-corps units, or for those in 
specialized training. 


I 


The two indivisible social aims of a mili- 
tary unit are the (1) effective control of its 
members and (2) intense group solidarity. 

Externally, control is achieved by pre- 
scribed, formal rules, by placing small ag- 
gregates of men under the surveillance of 
officers and noncommissioned officers, and 
by instilling the implicit recognition of au- 
thority. To be effective as training ensues, 
control must arise and become sustained 
by the indigenous attitudes of the partici- 
pant soldiers. It must make the military 
unit paramount to all other group influ- 
ences. It must make the individual soldier 
very responsive to the group’s demands. In 
realizing these aims, especially during the 
duress of war, no time is wasted and no un- 
due restraint is exerted. 

At a unit’s activation the military heri- 
tage is expressed and transmitted by the 
officers and ‘‘noncoms,” the cadre—literal- 
ly meaning framework—who have prepared 
a definite program when the fillers or “ba- 
sics” arrive. From the start, the trainee is 
on the defensive with reference to the lead- 
ers and to the group. Without ceremony, 
he is instructed in his duties, which are usu- 
ally within sight of critical noncoms and the 
other trainees. Occupied most of the day 
and, occasionally, during part of the night, 
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he soon realizes that his duties are evaluated 
by other men. Within the relatively isolated 
company, which is a work-habitat continu- 
um, his privacy is torn away and his mili- 
tary performances and informal conduct are 
exposed and readily weighed by the others. 
As in a village, small talk and gossip are 
among the soldiers’ means of diversion, 
often with persons as the objects of the 
conversation. By this process, everybody 
in the platoon begins to know something 
about everybody else. 


Initially, the trainees’ reactions to the 
army vary with their previous backgrounds, 
prior military training, and civilian atti- 
tudes toward the army. Some manual la- 
borers and farmers, accustomed to hard 
work and simple living, do not discern much 
change in the physical conditions of the 
army. Many enthusiastic youths easily 
adopt the routine. Others who had a definite 
and fixed pattern in civilian life, with some 
degree of status, and those who were dis- 
tinctly reluctant to enter the army, find the 
early routine somewhat more difficult. A 
physically vigorous factory worker, age 
twenty-one, states: “The army is great. 
It’s tough in spots and ties me down. But 
it keeps me out of mischief, and I have 
something to do all the time.” In this stage 
of transition many are irked by the small 
features of army life. Some dislike the wait- 
ing-in-line, hurry-up-to-wait” annoy- 
ance, and consider such details as K.P. and 
policing the area as either needless drudgery 
or things not to be taken seriously. Some 
are unaccustomed to the aggressive and for- 
ward manner of the noncoms. Civilian back- 
ground is cast aside in a leveling-off process, 
and new values begin to emerge. One trainee 
remarked: 


On my first days of training, some back- 
woods corporal who spoke a semiliterate Eng- 
lish was in charge of us. If someone was out of 
step on a left-flank or couldn’t do a right shoul- 
der arms or some such thing, he let the soldier 
know it. There were times when he made some 
look silly; he treated everyone that way and 
we had to get it. 
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Away from civilian contacts and abrupt- 
ly placed into a new routine, without cus- 
tomary individualistic responsibilities and 
dependent upon superiors for orders, some 
become depressed or disorganized. One re- 
cruit said pointedly: 


In civilian life I had my own jewelry store 
and my own circle of friends, my worries, and 
my responsibilities. I was concerned about 
them and they about me. Here you’re an un- 
known, an “X,” and you have no importance. 
You take orders like a child. It gets me restless, 
and I talk to the others and forget myself. 


As the men become more familiar and the 
novelty of their setting and routine wears 
off, the officers and noncoms are most ef- 
fective in orienting the men when they serve 
as levers in winning the group and then re- 
leasing group disapproval upon deviants; 
for often the tendency of the men is to be- 
come enraged at a superior after a scolding 
or to become depressed and feel incompe- 
tent. The focus of group attention upon 
deviants places them in an awkward posi- 
tion and awakens the desire for conformity, 
especially in repeated formations and manu- 
al-of-arms drill. Repeated performance in 
these instances has the psychological de- 
sign of inculcating habits which will function 
spontaneously in the crisis of battle. In its 
social counterpart these mass drills ac- 
custom the men to respond uniformly and 
precisely as integral parts of groups, gen- 
erate group identity, and offer opportuni- 
ties for publicly correcting the malperform- 
er. Some noncoms deliberately embarrass 
the trainee when he is incorrect. Others, 
more discreet, correct the malperformer 
under less conspicuous conditions. 

In more strenuous matters, as on a hike, 
the men, keyed up by the arduous pace, 
resent the shirker or “goldbrick.”” The char- 
acteristic reaction is, “If I have to do it, so 
should he.” The digressor’s experience be- 
comes exaggerated through gossip and 
tends to antagonize some of the men, whose 
hostility he feels in some way. In common 
tasks, such as cleaning the barracks (or tents) 
or doing K.P., each one must co-operate 
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or the others retaliate by ridicule or tricks 
to express their displeasure. When a whole 
platoon or an entire company is penalized 
because of a recalcitrant few, the collective 
wrath turns upon these few, and thereafter 
they assess a group dimension to their in- 
dividual activities. The responsibility of a 
company’s performance in competing with 
others is placed upon the company com- 
mander. He, in turn, relays the pressure to 
the platoon officers, who filter it down to the 
enlisted men. The individual soldier is made 
increasingly aware that his actions may re- 
flect upon the officers and upon the group or 
that he is unable to keep up with the group. 
This personal challenge intensifies his desire 
to conform. 

The range of conformity, however, is nar- 
row and prescribed. It makes for a uniformi- 
ty in appearance and in response to com- 
mands but among some arouses the wish to 
become militarily “anonymous.” Except for 
meritorious performance or currying the 
graces of those in authority, most men at- 
tempt to avert attention from themselves 
by avoiding any erratic behavior. Those 
not too sure of themselves feel most at ease 
in being “‘lost in the unit,” as it were. As one 
typically states it: 

I want to be as inconspicuous as I can. It’s 
the best policy. I rush out in the morning as 
fast as ever I did in my life. I try to do the same 
thing in all formations. The less noticed one is, 
the better. When I see some straggler coming 
out and the sergeant eyes him, ready to chew 
him up, I’m glad I’m not in his shoes. 


In general, only the competent or agvressive 
individual can afford the spotlight. 

This attitude to a degree also extends to 
informal relations. Some who are too loud or 
too curious conflict with and antagonize 
others. On the other hand, aloof individuals 
also become conspicuous and in time will be 
drawn into some argument or gag. The feel- 
ing seems to be, as one said: “‘He’s too much 
the individual, and ignores the fact that peo- 
ple are all around him that have to be taken 
into account.” Some who are genuinely en- 
tertaining, however, attract others. But, 
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generally, from constant association the 
soldier molds his behavior toa group level as 
the best form of accommodation. 

To increase the soldier’s responsiveness 
to commands, absent-mindedness must be 
neutralized. In every type of drill he is sub- 
ject to commands which he must promptly 
obey. To respond precisely, he finds it vital 
to have his wits about him and to avoid 
personal preoccupation. In some units the 
individual is compelled to run or “double- 
time” in the area. Speed becomes an indis- 
pensable element of training. Later this 
routine, however, may become so mechanical 
that the individual responds unthinkingly. 

Furthermore, the unit impels the indi- 
vidual soldier to face situations in which he 
exerts himself to the utmost, even to mus- 
tering the ‘“‘supreme effort” when necessary. 
This personal attitude is surely and firmly 
created by the impersonality of the unit 
and by the soldier’s awakened obligation to, 
and emotional reliance upon, the group. 

Although personal griping and complain- 
ing thrive among soldiers, particularly dur- 
ing tense situations, these personal diffi- 
culties do not infringe upon the performance 
and standards of duty of the group. Griping 
is a means of working off discontent, but it 
cannot excuse bad performance. When per- 
sonal discomforts, problems, and conflicts do 
interfere with duty, they elicit a patient 
tolerance or humorous indifference. When 
personal matters are patently of a serious 
nature, the persons involved are either re- 
ferred to the Medical Corps or to the Red 
Cross; but in the company unit proper these 
personal difficulties are ignored and con- 
sidered militarily unacceptable. “No ex- 
cuse becomes the best excuse.”’ Individuals 
who indiscriminately relate their difficulties 
to others change. Stock phrases imparted by 
the noncoms or officers gain currency among 
the men, and the proper retort is at hand: 
“Tell it to the Chaplain”; “Don’t tell me 
your troubles; I have troubles of my own”; 
“Quit feeling sorry for yourself”; “Shut up.” 

This collective disapproval of personal 
sentiments seems indispensable to group 
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control. By retaining the censure of other 
soldiers for bad performance, it prevents 
the arousal of personal insecurities among 
others. It deters the corrosion of group 
standards and sustains collective determina- 
tion. Indeed, the tendency reverses itself. 
The humorous evaluation of personal diffi- 
culties turns inward. The individual soldier 
responds overtly to his difficulties as he sees 
others react. When confronted with a diffi- 
cult military problem or duty, he may ex- 
claim, “Oh, my head,” and proceed to do it. 
The more youthful soldiers who have not 
acquired this facility in civilian life learn and 
thereby toughen themselves emotionally. 
As one puts it: 


When I was home, I took myself too serious- 
ly. When I came into the army, I said, ““They 
can’t treat me like this.”” But they did anyway. 
I saw others take a lot and not mind. I knew 
that it was the way to take it so I used to make 
a joke out of it too to impress the others. When 
I saw others gripe, I rode them too like the 
others did. 


The relative isolation of the unit pro- 
motes emotional interdependence among 
the men. “We get used to each other,”’ one 
said. In a common situation with common 
problems the soldiers become moderately 
friendly and foster a “we’’ feeling in which 
each recognizes the other as part of the unit. 
This reaction, combined with the anticipa- 
tion of reprimand for poor performance, 
creates an attitude in which the soldier par- 
ticipant does not want to “let the others 
down” in unit competition; on the other 
hand, he strives to retain his personal pres- 
tige. When social censure leads to a kind of 
self-censure, it imparts a sense of personal 
responsibility and obligation to the officers 
and to the group and becomes a telling force 
beth in motivating and in controlling the 
individual soldier. Moreover, he is aware 
that his military activity holds in the bal- 
ance his own life as well as the welfare and 
lives of others in combat. 


They never stopped telling us that if we 
don’t learn while we’re here, it’ll be too late 
when we get into combat. From the way they 
talked, we thought we would be sent right into 


combat after our training. They also told us 
that we would be more valuable to our “‘bud- 
dies” and be better soldiers. 


As time elapses, the soldier pursues a 
rugged, irrevocable routine amid personal 
discomfort and must exert his best efforts to 
continue. Faced with suspense about the 
prospect of battle, he develops an “‘I-don’t- 
give-a-damn-for-nothing” attitude. Ru- 
mors begin to fly thick and fast ; and soldiers, 
worked up to this “rawhide” stage, become 
very reachable emotionally, irritable and 
aggressive, and seem poised for action. Com- 
bat becomes a consummation of their ac- 
tivity and an outlet from their arduous, 
monotonous preparation. Since many ex- 
pend their “all” in this training, they be- 
come more intolerant of deviants, and in 
this way intensify social control. The men 
become increasingly responsive to capable 
leaders; they rely on them and through 
them feel more personally secure. As one 
states: “I don’t care what happens now. It 
can’t be much tougher than this. If I can 
take this, I can take anything. We got a 
good louie, and we’re all on the ball.”” Those 
who are frightened conceal it from the oth- 
ers, although they may divulge their feelings 
privately, for the unit counteracts personal 
moods and instils its own motivations into 
the men. These compulsions, which mirror 
collective morale, can be characterized as 
aggressive confidence and cheerfulness. 

In the soldier’s appearance this mood is 
reflected in the stereotyped expression 
of cleanliness, erect bearing, and in the 
quick and assuring step, almost re- 
sembling a strut. In speech it is mani- 
fested in the short, clipped, and dynamic 
command. Quick decisions and self-certain- 
ty, to the point of cockiness, are encouraged, 
provided they operate within the military 
framework. This configuration of attitudes 
initially expressed by the officers and non- 
coms is assimilated by the trainees. If they 
have some mental aptitudes, the aggressive, 
physically vigorous individuals acquire pres- 
tige. Courage in military performance is a 
redeeming quality for many picayunish 
faults. Whatever the personal attitudes of 
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the soldier within his unit, he must conform 
to the group spirit. Some who were shy as 
civilians frequently assume an aggressive 
attitude: 


I was ‘shy and bashful at home. After I 
joined the army, I found there was just so much 
I could take from the others. They have to be 
a little afraid of you, or won’t respect you. 
“You’re on your own here,” I said to myself. 
“T’ll act like I know how to take care of my- 
self.” I did that and took nothing, I didn’t have 
to. I got along better with the other men, and 
they quit bothering me. I felt better too. 


The officer who expresses hesitancy, in- 
decision, or a personal uncertainty about his 
duties incurs the disrespect of his men and 
finds them harder to manipulate. Converse- 
ly, undue severity may be overlooked by 
the men if the officer or. noncommissioned 
officer exhibits self-certainty, courage, and 
competence before them. The prevailing 
attitude seems to be, as one soldier expressed 
it, “He may be a so-and-so, but he’s tough 
and knows his stuff. He’s the kind of guy I’d 
like to be in combat with.” 

Assertive confidence is coupled with op- 
timism and group elation. Obedience is de- 
signed to be impersonal and cheerful. The 
stress upon humor and group singing during 
marches drives out self-consciousness. It res- 
cues the soldier from lapses of introspection 
or depression and brings him into the cheer- 
ful group mood. By participation the soldier 
finds these expressions as relaxing outlets 
for excess energy. 

Group solidarity thus evolves into a 
meaningful identity. The trainee, by con- 
tinuous participation with intact groups, 
begins to conceive of himself in terms of his 
soldierly function whether as canoneer, 
driver, loader, or radio operator. The other 
soldiers cease to be strangers and become 
persons among whom he has a definite so- 
cial role. All intensify their identity with 
and loyalty to the group when it competes 
with other units. No trainee can buck the 
group, but each must adhere to its norms, 
which are above and beyond him. He learns 
to take pride in his unit and strives to main- 
tain its level. Many units are told by their 
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commanders that they are the “‘best”’ of the 
lot, whether so recognized or not, for the 
commanders stress the features in which the 
unit is best and try to lift the other items 
of its performances to a higher plane. As 
General Allen states in this connection: 
“A soldier .... fights to prove his unit is 
the best in the army and that he has as 
much guts as anybody in the unit.”* The 
significance of this unit harmony is ex- 
plicitly recognized by the infantry, though 
it is equally applicable to tank-destroyer 
units: 


Individual skill with weapons alone will not 
give a group the cohesion necessary to fill the 
role of infantry in battle..... The time re- 
quired to develop a cohesive military group 
exceeds the period necessary to train the in- 
dividual in the various military skills.? 


From a social perspective, when does this 
time arrive? As a company commander puts 
it: 

A unit is ready to be shipped when all know 
each other and work as a whole. It is important 
for the leaders to know who are the weak ones 
and who are the strong ones, what every man 
can do and what he can’t do and what you can 
make him do. They must know each other and 
grow together and have a strong fighting spirit. 


In these descriptions are some phases of 
a collective process which influence a seg- 
ment of the soldier’s personality. Undoubt- 
edly, this process continues at a faster pace 
prior to and during combat. Beyond these 
influences, the soldier’s individuality is ex- 
pressed. In strictly military matters it is 
asserted by the facility with which he grasps 
and executes an order. In social relation- 
ships it includes his choice of intimate as- 
sociates, his self-desired social distance from 
some soldiers, and, of course, his nonmili- 
tary interests. 

From one vantage point of social rela- 
tionships, the company is a cluster of in- 
formal groups. The informal group, an 
amorphous intimate unity of two to four or 
more associates, is spontaneously drawn 


* Houston Daily Post, May 30, 1943, Pp. 5- 
2 Field Manual FM 7-5, sec. 4, p. 2. 
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together by similar backgrounds, interests, 
or tastes, and the members become mutual 
confidants or “buddies.”” They may go to 
town together, play cards, or indulge in con- 
versations. These intimate contacts serve as 
a relaxing medium from the strain of mili- 
tary routine, deflect attention from civilian 
social ties, and are outlets for personal con- 
flicts and insecurities. Through these con- 
tacts the soldier frequently gains a more 
balanced perspective toward the whole 
group. 

Because the soldiers of a military unit 
are often so heterogeneous, some have a 
minimum of informal contacts with others 
of different backgrounds and tastes. Some 
deliberately avoid others with unlike views, 
particularly when antagonisms arise. In 
general, the soldier’s residue of privacy is 
kept by his comparative reticence about 
personal matters except to his intimate 
friends. 

Recreational activity, however voluntary 
it may be, has common features which in 
part result from the soldier’s mode of life. 
During free time there is often a lunge to 
escape from camp life. There is an accent 
on virility as expressed in relations with 
women and with drink. On the other hand, 
this personal retreat makes for an intensi- 
fied attachment to the family and to other 
civilian friends and, among some, to an in- 
creased interest in religion. Some men claim 
that they are more inclined to reverie in 
their free hours than they were in civilian 
life. 

II 


In some cases lack of intimate associates 
is the criterion of mild or gross variance. 
Some soldiers, abrupt in manner, early an- 
tagonize the men and find it difficult to re- 
store themselves into their good graces. 
These mild variants stir the group attention 
and are defined and categorized. These so- 
cial definitions denote deviant lapses or 
transitory periods in the soldier’s adjust- 
ment, and, consequently, some soldiers are 
branded by more than one name, because 
they vary in more than one respect. Usually, 
these names represent the foci of the group’s 


attention toward behavior that deviates 
from the norm either by poor, or in some 
instances by overzealous, performances. 
Among these types are (1) the “goldbrick” 
or “goof-off”’; (2) “the sadsack”; (3) the 
“foul-up”; and (4) the “G.I.” 

The “goldbrick,” or “goof-off,” tries by 
assorted devices to evade military duty. 
Many soldiers resent his unco-operative 
attitude. They become particularly incensed 
when he is in sound physical condition and 
avoids strenuous duties by feigning illness or 
by resorting to another subterfuge. Some 
soldiers tolerate the man who shirks petty 
details, providing he is “on the ball’’ in 
more relevant activities. A few admire his 
distorted boldness and ingenuity. As one 
exclaimed, “How does he get away with it? 
I never could if I tried.”’ This latter attitude 
is seldomer put into words as the men com- 
plete their training. Some consider the 
“goldbrick”’ as one whose evasion of mili- 
tary duty is not discovered except by a few 
intimates. Hence he is not subject to censure 
or punishment. As one states it: “He knows 
when to goof off.” 

The “‘sadsack” by his timid, depressed 
attitude or by his awkward appearance and 
behavior works against the group spirit.’ 
Socially accessible because few fear him, he 
is chided and exploited, the victim of gags 
and jokes, and frequently the group scape- 
goat. At times he may win the sympathy of 
the men by the expended effort in his un- 
successful exertions and thus may be toler- 
ated and somewhat respected by the others. 
Some “snap out of it” by extreme exertion, 
because, as one puts it, “my self-respect is 
worth more to me. I’d rather go on a long 
hike or go over an obstacle course and even 
get into a fight than sulk around.’”’ Some be- 
come embittered by this group reaction and 
retreat into themselves. They feel that oth- 
ers are “picking” on them needlessly and 
develop paranoid suspicions. Since their re- 
action is a true estimate of the group’s at- 
titude and since their behavior stimulates 


3 The “wiseguy,” who is a polar type to the “‘sad- 
sack,” tends to be quite aggressive and to ridicule 
others. 
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such reactions, the vicious circle continues 
unless something stops the process or the 
variants are removed from the group. 

Some concentrate their suspicions and 
hostility against one or two individuals 
whom they feel are most responsible for this 
collective attitude. Others resort to a kind of 
self-persecution in protest, as is illustrated 
in the following case: 


P. H., a Puerto Rican, of slight physique, 
age twenty-one, had gone on a hunger strike. 
He admitted that this was his only means of 
obtaining a discharge. Although alternately 
coaxed and coerced by the officers, he continued 
his ordeal, and in one week had lost twenty 
pounds. He became a real problem to his unit. 
Upon inquiry, he was found to be in a marginal 
social position. Though placed in a white bat- 
talion, he was considered Negroid by the south- 
erners, who quickly let him know their antag- 
onism. He had come from a family with warm 
sentimental ties and from the outset felt very 
uncomfortable in his new setting. He could not 
join in what he called the rough behavior of the 
others and he thought there “was too much for 
my ears.”” He became depressed, could not 
maintain the military pace, was ignored or 
ridiculed by the others, and became more self- 
conscious and kept to himself. He felt that 
others were always staring at him, and he in- 
terpreted their glances as signs of disapproval. 
He tried the more to conform to the routine 
but was unable. He claimed his depression 
seemed to weigh him down and made move- 
ments more difficult. His attitude reached a 
climax after a series of altercations in his bar- 
racks in which he was the butt of the group. 
Desperate, he refused to eat, both because of 
his depression and as a “‘protest’’ to the group. 

The problem was to reincorporate him into 
the group. In about a month, after the men 
ceased ridicule, and some became friendly to 
him, occasionally praising him for his exertions, 
he became an adjusted member of the group 
within the limits of his physical capacities. 


The “foul-up” is one who performs his 
duties incorrectly. Consequently, he cannot 
be intrusted with too much responsibility. 
Among men of rank, this activity is, need- 
less to say, inexcusable and at times punish- 
able; it destroys the confidence and respect 
of the men. If he persists in this behavior, 
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the “foul-up”’ is usually transferred to a job 
with less responsibility. If a private, he may 
be removed from his assignment and given 
a more simple but more arduous job. Some 
lose confidence in themselves and see them- 
selves in the light that others do. 

The “G.I.” type who indiscriminately 
abides by military rules is by no means a 
variant. On the contrary, he is very de- 
voted to his duties, but often he stresses the 
more petty rather than the strenuous phases 
of routine. He may give undue attention to 
shining his shoes, making his bed, cleaning 
his gun, or being the first one in line or in 
“falling out.” He is ultra-serious in obeying 
the rules and is the social opposite of the 
“goldbrick,” or ‘“goof-off.” In these small 
matters he tries to set the pace for the rest 
of the unit. In military matters he often ex- 
presses a completely impersonal attitude, 
regardless of the persons involved. When 
a soldier of rank, a variant of this type 
seems to rely too heavily upon his mili- 
tary authority rather than upon his per- 
sonality. He does not break out of military 
character even on informal occasions. He 
grows dogmatic and pretentious, estranging 
and antagonizing others. If he takes this 
attitude toward those of his own rank, they 
may ridicule and even spurn him. As one 
sergeant states: 


That other sergeant didn’t know what he 
was letting himself in for. He feels important 
and lets everyone know it. I drive the men all 
right when I have to and act human when I 
don’t have to. He’s the same all the time. When 
he tried that with us, we called him the “Gen- 
eral.”” Many’s a time when he sat in a corner 
of the barracks looking like he was going to 
break out bawlin’. 


Toward noncoms of this type the men feel 
a silent rage. When training is completed, 
especially in individual units, these noncoms 
may be transferred and replaced by men in 
the ranks or by noncoms from other units. 
This relieves the group of many antagonisms 
and increases its solidarity. 

The tendency among soldiers, as is true 
in other types of units, is to detect an in- 
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dividual’s superficialities. Somehow, the in- 
dividual will be reminded of his small flaws 
and will attempt to correct them as a prac- 
tical means of social adjustment. This 
process is facilitated in the intimate group 
because the associates are more personal in 
their conversations. The abnormal soldier 
does not seem to respond in the same way. 
Beyond the reach of the group and often 
without intimate associates, he is not al- 
ways convinced that his difficulties need 
correction. Beset with conflicts, he does not 
completely understand these difficulties and 
hence cannot control them. Superficial 
chiding or reprimanding may merely ag- 
gravate his state. 

In broader scope this social phase of 
military training operates more or less 
among field units of other nations. Along 
with skill of arms, the motivational factor 
is crucially important. 

To be intrinsically effective for Ameri- 
cans, an ideology must justify the prospect 
of battle on strange and distant shores. 
Often this ideology, flowing from un- 
questionable national loyalty (ie., ‘‘do- 
ing something for my country’) and 
a residue of hate for the enemy, takes 
on an individualism which is carried 
over from civilian life. The soldier feels that 
his personal honor is at stake in the way he 
handles himself in battle. He is also con- 
cerned with the way the war will directly 
affect him. This notion is reinforced by the 
thought current among many soldiers, 
“Life is sweet back home, and you don’t 
want to lose it.” It is this individualism 
which often has to be integrated with alle- 
giance to the unit. Thus there seems to be 
an ideology which must justify combat to 
the soldier on an individual basis and at 
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the same time subordinate his personality 
to the military unit. 

The crux of the matter revolves around 
the challenge to personal prestige. The nor- 
mal soldier strives to adjust to the stand- 
ards of a unit to retain his prestige in the 
same manner that he conforms to the norms 
of other groups. This process of military con- 
formity is perhaps easier when the enemy is 
in the back yard, so to speak, but the indi- 
vidual-group interplay remains fundamen- 
tally the same. Tito, the Yugoslavian Parti- 
san commander, considers “shame as the 
most powerful human emotion and stronger 
than fear.” He operates on this principle 
when organizing his troops. The Russians 
have since the end of the first Finnish cam- 
paign instituted a military hierarchy and 
tightened up their discipline. In their civili- 
an pursuits they regularly practice unit com- 
petition and have always guarded against 
the discouraged and panicky individuals 
whom they either repress or weed out. De- 
spite these measures, deviants exist. Even 
among a homogeneous people like the Japa- 
nese, who regard the expression of emotion 
as bad taste, a commander is compelled to 
exhort his troops in the following manner: 
“(You must] endeavor to forget unpleasant 
incidents and remember only the good. It is 
useless to brood over matters as a hysterical 
woman does.” The popular fallacy is too 
frequently one in which soldiers are con- 
ceived of as aggregates of discrete individu- 
als, adjusting to the din and trial of battle. 
But behind every individual maneuver is a 
team and a group loyalty to it which is one 
of the soldier’s most sustaining forces. 

Company D, 36r0TH S.U. 


Percy JONES GENERAL HOSPITAL 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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THE NONDIRECTIVE METHOD AS A TECHNIQUE 


FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


CARL R. ROGERS 


ABSTRACT 


The client-centered technique of therapeutic counseling, which makes the client responsible for directing 
the interview and for the attitudes expressed, is significant for research. It is useful because it gets at deep 
attitudes of the person interviewed without the injecting of bias on the part of the interviewer. It is especially 
valuable in attitude surveys and research in personality. 


Over a period of years in clinical psychol- 
ogy, dealing with individuals who present 
problems of maladjustment, I have worked 
with others in endeavoring to distil from 
our procedures those elements which seemed 
genuinely to be of therapeutic and curative 
help. The result has been the gradual crystal- 
lization of a viewpoint in counseling which 
has come to be described as client-centered 
or nondirective counseling. This viewpoint 
lays great stress upon respecting the client’s 
responsibility for his situation, permitting 
him to explore his problems in his own way, 
and doing nothing which would in any way 
arouse his defenses. The function of the 
counselor is analogous to that of a catalyst 
rather than to that of a chemical reagent. 
Without the counselor’s understanding ac- 
ceptance, the therapy would not take place; 
yet he enters into the therapeutic situation 
as little as possible and interposes none of 
his own opinions, diagnoses, evaluations, or 
suggestions. As might be supposed, in order 
to carry on this type of psychotherapy, the 
counselor needs to place upon himself the 
most unusual restraints and to develop a 
mode of discourse which is completely for- 
eign to ordinary conversation. 

The major feature of this mode of dis- 
course is the type of response which we have 
described as reflection or clarification of 
feeling. The counselor endeavors to hold up 
to the client a verbal mirror which enables 
the latter to see himself more clearly and 
which at the same time indicates that he is 
deeply understood by a counselor who is 
making no evaluation of him or his attitudes. 
It is this technique of reflection of emotion- 
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alized attitudes which has proved to have 
such surprising and unexpected value as a 
tool of social research. 

I should like to give, first, an example of 
the use and value of the nondirective in- 
terview in the clinical situation. A mother 
comes to the psychological clinic for help 
with her two-and-a-half-year-old boy. At 
first her problem is the boy’s fears; when 
this is accepted, it is his habit training; 
when this is reflected, it is the father’s at- 
tachment to the boy, which is so deep that 
it makes her jealous; when this is faced, she 
can admit that she has never wanted the 
boy; finally, confronting this fact, she can 
gradually discuss her deeper problem—that 
she is afraid that she is losing the love of her 
husband. 

This mother begins by telling that her 
son Buddy is fearful of other children. 


Mrs. S.: He is afraid of them, seems to -be 
afraid they will actually hurt him. And, having 
a small baby, I cannot go out and supervise 
him, so I let him play by himself. 

COUNSELOR: You can’t find time to super- 
vise his play with other children, though you 
would prefer that. 


Obviously, the counselor is only rephrasing 
the attitude expressed by the mother. It 
enables her to go on talking about his fears 
and his fussiness, and she adds: 


Mrs. S.: As long as you’re with him, it’s all 
right, but leave him alone, and he starts a 
violent screaming. [She pauses and laughs.] I 
see where I’m going to come out on this—back 
to myself! 

CounsELor: You feel that part of the prob- 
lem may be in yourself. 
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Mrs. S. (smiling): Buddy developed a fear 
of everything—he used to like the rain, the 
wind. Now he wants to come in. He is afraid 
when planes go by. 


The counselor’s response serves its purpose 
very nicely. He accepts the fact that the 
mother recognizes her part in the problem, 
but he does not probe or question, which 
would almost certainly have aroused de- 
fensiveness. The mother is frightened her- 
self by what she has admitted and retreats 
into conversation about Buddy’s fear. As 
her attitudes are recognized, she talks of his 
habits. 


Mrs. S.: He is normal in physical functions, 
bowel movements, and urination—almost com- 
pletely trained. Once in a while he forgets on 
bowel movement. He is not too curious about 
sex. When he plays with himself, we just tell 
him “Pattycake.” At night, urination is some- 
thing of a problem, but not too much. He goes 
in cycles; we praise him when he doesn’t wet 
the bed, but we don’t blame him when he wets. 


COUNSELOR: You feel that you handle those 
things sensibly. 


This is an excellent response which cuts 
through the content of the mother’s state- 
ment and accurately reflects her attitude. 
Then she takes a new and deeper step, feel- 
ing more secure in the uncritical atmosphere 
which the counselor is creating. She pauses 
and then goes on: 


Mrs. S.: I was just thinking, I could explain 
all this without coming to a psychologist. 

COUNSELOR: You feel that you really under- 
stand the situation. 

Mrs. S.: Well, that’s true and it isn’t true. 

COUNSELOR: In a way you do and in a way 
you don’t. [Pause.] Perhaps you would like to 
discuss what you feel about the situation. 

Mrs. S.: There is a very deep emotional 
attachment between Buddy and his father. 
It is hard to be honest about this. Bill, my hus- 
band, is not an emotional person, but he shows 
more affection to Buddy than to anyone, even 
myself. He kisses me when he comes home, but 
that’s that. The minute he comes home his 
whole attention is centered on Buddy. 
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She goes on in this vein—a very different 
problem from the one she first presented. 
The counselor simply recognizes and ac- 
cepts these statements: 


COUNSELOR: You feel that he is very much 
absorbed in Buddy. [Mrs. S. speaks of this a lit- 
tle further and then goes still deeper:] 

Mrs. S.: I’m afraid I’d have to say this of 
myself, I really didn’t want Buddy ....in a 
limited way we were emotionally interested in 
having him, but not deeply. And I’ve never 
adjusted to having him. It’s terrible to say 
| And I soon saw the fundamental 
change it was making in Bill’s and my relation- 
ship. It was not making our relationship grow, 
as children are supposed to do in marriage. 

COUNSELOR: Buddy has interfered with, in- 
stead of developing, your relationship with 
your husband. 


Here, again, the counselor’s acceptance of 
attitudes had led to significant catharsis; 
and to his last statement the mother agrees, 
going on to expand the matter, and finally 
reaching a deeper level of the problem. In 
the past few months “Bill discovered that 
he was good-looking. He discovered wom- 
en.... Wwe sat down and faced it together, 
but it was devastating to me.” From this 
point on Mrs. S. deals with all these deeper 
problems and their interrelationships and 
eventually arrives at a constructive attitude 
toward them. 

From a therapeutic point of view this 
woman has gained greatly from the client- 
centered handling of this interview, be- 
cause she has gained much emotional re- 
lease and has been able to face herself and 
her problems more adequately. From a re-, 
search point of view there are also impor- 
tant elements; the problems which she dis- 
cusses, their sequence from superficial to 
deep, the attitudes expressed—are all of 
her own selection. The counselor has done 
nothing to bias the material. There have 
been no questions to guide the interview. 
There are no evaluations which arouse de- 
fense or which shut off expression. The ma- 
terial gained is a “chemically pure” expres- 
sion of the client’s attitudes. This opens 
many avenues of research. 


THE NONDIRECTIVE METHOD FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


RESEARCH USES 


The first specific and conscious use of 
this technique in social research was made 
by the Division of Program Surveys of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Charged 
with the responsibility of making attitude 
surveys which delved beneath the super- 
ficial responses to the underlying causations, 
this organization was deeply concerned with 
ways of eliminating the bias of the inter- 
viewer. For example, if the interviewer were 
to obtain the client’s attitudes on the ques- 
tion, ‘What do you think of the progress 
we are making in the war?” he would be 
tempted to follow the general question with 
many more, and, with each question asked, 
his own bias would become more evident. 
General schedules of questions made up in 
the home office only reflected the bias of a 
group rather than that of an individual. 
When this organization learned of the 
therapeutic work being done at Ohio State, 
they became interested and sent the ma- 
jority of their field interviewers for a short 
and intensive one-week course in the tech- 
niques of nondirective interviewing. 

In working with this group, we made 
phonographic recordings of their inter- 
views and so established without doubt that 
the methods previously used frequently 
biased the results a great deal. It was also 
found that, with training in nondirective 
interviewing, workers could open up a topic 
such as the progress of the war and then, by 
reflecting the attitudes expressed, assist the 
individual to bring forth his deeper and less 
easily ascertained views. Revealing and 
significant attitudes were discovered. And 
none of these motivating, emotionalized at- 
titudes had in any way been suggested, even 
in the most indirect fashion, by the inter- 
viewer. 

As a result of this experiment, the divi- 
sion employed a counselor well trained in 
nondirective techniques to supervise their 
field interviewers and to carry on in-service 
training in this point of view. It has been 
helpful in determining not only the surface 
attitudes of thousands of individuals on 
wartime problems but the clusters of deeper 
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personal attitudes which lie under the sur- 
face. 

In general, it may be said that for this 
type of survey work the topic to be investi- 
gated is determined in advance and is direc- 
tively introduced but that the responses are 
permitted to direct the rest of the interview. 

An unexpected by-product of this train- 
ing was an increased reliability in the re- 
port. When the interviewer is taught to con- 
centrate on the attitude expressed, and upon 
his own reformulation of it in terms as ac- 
curate and fair as possible, the actual at- 
titude is much more deeply impressed upon 
the interviewer than it is when he is listen- 
ing to the client with partial attention, try- 
ing meanwhile to decide what question he 
shall ask next. 

It has recently come to my attention that 
Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld is using this technique 
in his work in radio research. After indi- 
viduals or small groups have listened to a 
radio broadcast, he and his staff endeavor to 
get the true reactions to the broadcast by 
accepting and reflecting or restating the at- 
titudes first voiced, gradually gaining deep- 
er attitudes by this process. 

It would seem to be plain from these ex- 
amples that attitude studies based on this 
sort of technique might be used with profit 
in industry, in education, in government, 
and in many other situations. I have my- 
self recently completed an attitude study of 
returned aerial gunners in which the results 
completely justified this approach. 


USE IN PERSONALITY RESEARCH 


It appears to me that the most promising 
use of nondirective techniques will be in the 
realm of personality research and anthro- 
pological study, because the subject’s at- 
titudes may be determined thereby at deep- 
er and deeper levels without introducing the 
bias of the interviewer. We have noted in 
clinical work that, after several client- 
centered interviews, the dynamics of per- 
sonality development and adjustment are 
much more clearly brought out than in a 
wealth of factual material gained through 
questions. We have here an open door to the 
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study of the significant and dynamic mo- 
tivations in the life of the individual. 

Thus far we have carried on only one 
study in this realm. Raimy has completed a 
doctoral thesis on the self-concept which 
has promise for the future.’ He wished to 
study the individual’s concept or picture of 
himself. He thought of nondirective thera- 
peutic counseling as a neutral and unbiased 
method of sampling the individual’s at- 
titudes toward himself. He developed a sys- 
tem of categories by which all the client’s 
references to himself might be classified as 
positive, negative, or ambivalent. He dis- 
covered that the person who is maladjusted 
thinks of himself largely in negative terms 
and that his real self-concepts, as brought 
out in the counseling interviews, are largely 
self-condemnatory, though he may in ordi- 
nary stituations keep up a defensive front. 
As counseling continues, the client begins to 
accept himself as having some positive 
qualities and, after going through a stage in 
which ambivalent self-concepts are more 
frequent, ends the therapeutic experience 
with a concept of himself which is basically 
positive. 

The significance of this study is not its 
subject, for a number of social scientists 
have been concerned with the individual’s 
concept of himself and his role, but the fact 
that through the nondirective interview we 
have an unbiased method by which we may 
plumb these private thoughts and percept- 
tions of the individual. The use of such a re- 
search tool would seem to make possible 
objective studies of the motivation of be- 
havior of a sort heretofore impossible. 

In another closely allied field—the field 
of anthropology—the techniques of the 
nondirective interview may open new doors. 
Gradually we have seen field studies in an- 
thropology change from descriptive surveys 
of institutions and folkways to psychological 
studies of human motivations and satis- 
factions within a culture. Yet these psy- 
chological studies definitely leave something 

* Victor Charles Raimy, “The Self-concept as a 


Factor in Counseling and Personality Organization’’ 
(unpublished thesis, Ohio State University). 


to be desired. Frequently they are stamped 
all too clearly with the bias of the individual 
making the study. 


I have recently been examining the book 
entitled The People of Alor by Cora Du Bois.” 
The book is notable for its presentation of 
the raw material upon which conclusions 
are based. Especially significant are the ac- 
counts of daily interviews with a number of 
the South Pacific natives of this island in 
which their life-histories are revealed. The 
author has been scrupulously honest in her 
report not only of the information obtained 
but also of the method by which it was pro- 
cured. As I read it, I cannot help but be 
critical because the nondirective methods 
developed today would have made her study 
so much more authentic and, I believe, so 
much richer. Her autobiographies give 
abundant factual detail but are meager in 
reporting the attitudes and feelings of the 
individuals. All too often the material is to 
a considerable extent guided by her own in- 
terests and views, in spite of valiant at- 
tempts to reduce this bias to a minimum. 
Without criticizing a valuable work, I 
should like to point out how nondirective 
techniques would have improved the in- 
terviews. 

A woman of the village is speaking. 
“Once mother set out to get wood. I cried to 
go along and mother hit me. Father was 
angry and said, ‘Why do you hit this child? 
She is a woman and must go fetch firewood 
too.’’’ The anthropologist replies, “Do you 
remember the birth of your siblings?’ The 
anthropologist has here, from my point of 
view, made two errors: one of omission and 
one of commission. She fails to get free ex- 
pression of the underlying attitudes and she 
quite unnecessarily directs the conversation 
in terms of her own interest in possible sib- 
ling jealousy, although she admits a bit 
later: ‘Attempts to get her emotional re- 
actions failed.’”’ Had she followed a non- 
directive course, she would have clarified 
and mirrored the attitudes expressed by 


2 Cora Du Bois, The People of Alor (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1944). 
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some such statement as, “You felt that your 
father took your part when your mother 
didn’t want your company.” This type of 
response gives no bias, creates a feeling of 
being really understood, and is likely to 
lead to deeper revelations of attitude. 


In another interview this native woman 
says: ‘“Mother went to cut green bananas 
and put them in a hole to ripen. We went 
back after a time and two bananas were 
ripe. Mother gave them to me to eat, and 
the unripe ones we brought home and gave 
to my younger siblings.”’ The anthropologist 
asks, “Were you glad to go to your hus- 
band’s house to live?’”” How much more she 
might have learned of native attitudes had 
she replied, “You felt your mother gave you 
the good bananas and gave theunripe ones to 
your siblings.” This in all probability would 
lead to deeper expressions of related at- 
titudes. As it is, the worker’s bias is plain. 


It would seem reasonable to say that an an- 
thropologist who had been well trained in 
client-centered interviewing would have 
been able to bring back a far more reliable 
account of the motivating attitudes and the 
dynamics of behavior. 

In summary I would say that, though the 
aim of nondirective interviewing is not new, 
it has demonstrated new procedures which 
show promise in social science research. The 
attitudes of acceptance and permissiveness 
upon which the interviewer bases his work 
are enriched by specific techniques which 
avoid making the client defensive and 
eliminate the personal bias which the work- 
er might otherwise impose on the interview. 
It thus seems to have rich possibilities in 
attitude surveys, studies of personality 
dynamics, and investigations in cultural 
anthropology. 
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OBSERVATION AND GENERALIZATION IN CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


JESSIE BERNARD 


ABSTRACT 


Because workers in all the social sciences depend on the observations of the field anthropologist for 
data about cultures other than their own, these observations must be as objective as possible and should 
not be clouded by generalizations and interpretations which cannot be checked by others. In Margaret 
Mead’s Sex and Temperament the data do not always support her interpretations and sometimes might 
legitimately be used to support generalizations diametrically opposed to hers. Rigorously controlled observa- 
tion, preferably by means of instruments, and quantified where possible, will prevent confusion. 


The methods of cultural anthropology 
have in some instances become almost iden- 
tified with objectivity.‘ On the other hand, 
the unchecked nature of most anthropologi- 
cal observation has also been challenged.? 
The question arises very naturally: Just 
how scientific are the methods of observa- 
tion and generalization in cultural anthro- 
pology? 

With respect to the first step in any sci- 
ence, accurate observation of the phenom- 
ena, the physical sciences have found the hu- 
man organism very inadequate.’ Increasing- 
ly, therefore, instruments replace human 
sense organs. The scientist becomes more and 
more an inventor of techniques which will do 
his observing for him and also a reader and 
interpreter and geéneralizer of the records 
which his instruments deposit. Anthropolo- 
gists have found the camera and the sound 
recorder valuable tools for accurate observa- 
tion. But so far the volume of observation 

tIn the 1920’s the Lynds undertook to study 
Middletown, U.S.A., as an anthropologist might 
study a preliterate community (Middletown [1929], 
pp. 3-4). Again, in the 1930’s, W. Lloyd Warner 
and his associates applied “the same techniques and 
viewpoints applied by them to the study of societies 
of simpler peoples” to the study of an American 


community (Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a 
Modern Community [1941], p. xix). 


2Lewis M. Terman and C. C. Miles, Sex and 
Personality [1936], p. 461; cf. also pp. 452, 461-63. 


3 Dorothy Thomas and her associates have made 
us familiar with the hazards of objective observa- 
tion of social phenomena even under ideal and con- 
trolled circumstances (see Observational Studies of 
Social Behavior [1933)). 


objectively recorded is relatively small, and 
unfortunately the thing usually recorded— 
physical or material culture—is often the 
sort easiest to observe and report on objec- 
tively even without such instruments. Such 
phases of nonmaterial culture as ritual, liter- 
ature, songs, dances, etc., can also be ob- 
served and reported objectively either with 
or without instruments. But when the cul- 
tural anthropologist turns to methods, pat- 
terns, personality, temperament, structure, 
and other intangibles, he cannot rely on in- 
struments—at least he has not done so— 
and his observations are therefore subject to 
challenge by anyone who cares to disagree 
with him. 

As to generalization, here again cultural 
anthropology is at a disadvantage. The first 
great school of generalizers in the nineteenth 
century—Tylor, Spencer, Bachofen, Mor- 
gan, Lubbock, Letourneau—transformed 
the field of antiquities into the field of scien- 
tific anthropology precisely because they did 
generalize the quaint and curious phenom- 
ena about preliterate peoples which travel- 
ers, missionaries, and they themselves had 
reported. The form which their generaliza- 
tions took—that of evolutionary stages— 
did not suit the twentieth-century anthro- 
pologists. And for a while the straw man of 
fixed and unvarying evolutionary stages was 
a favorite whipping-boy. There then arose 
the school of field investigators who reported 
as carefully and accurately as they could the 
mortuary rites of preliterate peoples or their 
art or.their language or their family system 
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but who refused to draw any generalizations 
at all. This antigeneralization period culmi- 
nated around 1920. Lowie’s Primitive Society 
may be said to mark the turning-point. Al- 
though it decries the generalizations of the 
evolutionary school, it is nevertheless full of 
generalizations of a different kind.‘ Since 
that time, generalization has returned to 
cultural anthropology, sometimes acknowl- 
edged, sometimes sub rosa. 

It is the purpose of this article to analyze 
some of the observations and generaliza- 
tions of one particular study, Margaret 
Mead’s Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies, as an illustration of some 
of the pitfalls to which current generaliza- 
tions in cultural anthropology are subject. 
Miss Mead is one of the most prol‘fic and in- 
fluential of American anthropologists. Her 
works are widely read and cited. I am cer- 
tainly not challenging her integrity as a sci- 
entist nor am I attacking her conclusions, 
which are very congenial to me. Iam merely 
pointing out how vulnerable cultural an- 
thropology is when it leaves the field in 
which objective observation is possible or 
when it generalizes on the basis of data gath- 
ered without instruments. 

It is the essence of scientific method that 
everyone, whether he likes it or not, must 
agree with the observations obtained by it. 
That is the advantage of instruments. 
Everyone must accept their record. Indeed, 
scientific method might be defined as a pro- 
cedure which obliterates any personal idio- 
syncracies. We may insist that the water is 
cold, but if we agree to call roo degrees 
warm, then the thermometer overrides us. 
We may say that the room is dark, but the 
contraction of our pupils which the instru- 
ment records proves that it is light. One 


4 See, €.g., pp. 193, 196, 201, 205, 277, 302, 331, 
366, 370, 375, 380, 382, 380, 397, 432, etc. For a 
more detailed discussion of the earlier generalizers 
and the reaction against them, see L. L. Bernard, 
“Cultural and Folk Sociology,” in Fields and 
Methods of Sociology (1934), pp. 360-64. 


5 My own acceptance of Miss Mead’s generaliza- 
tions is attested by my use of them in American 
Family Behavior (1942), p. 430. The present criticism. 
is purely on a methodological level. 
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reason the physical sciences have advanced 
so much more rapidly than the social sci- 
ences is that our physical bodies are so much 
more standardized than the social aspects of 
our personalities. Heat is hot to everyone; 
cold is cold to everyone. Human flesh is 
made that way. But—until we have tech- 
niques and instruments which standardize 
our mental reactions as much as our physical 
ones—beauty is not beauty to everyone, nor 
is masculinity or femininity the same to 
everyone. 

It will be recalled that in Sex and Tem- 
perament Miss Mead describes three pre- 
literate cultures: the Arapesh, the Mundu- 
gumor, and the Tchambuli. Her conclusions 
on the basis of her observations are that the 
Arapesh as a whole are maternal and femi- 
nine in temperament; that the Mundugumor 
are ruthless, aggressive, and positively sexed 
—and that among the Tchambuli there is 
“a genuine reversal of the sex attitudes of 
our own culture, with the woman the domi- 
nant, impersonal, managing partner, the 
man the less responsible and the emotionally 
dependent person” (p. 279). Would every- 
one who saw what Miss Mead saw agree 
with the observations upon which she based 
these conclusions? 

Would Terman,° for example, consider 
men who recently indulged in headhunting 
(pp. 242-43), who conduct the intertribal 
trade with outsiders (p. 254), who are con- 
stantly on the verge of fighting among them- 
selves (pp. 254, 262, passim), as effeminate? 
Would Terman, viewing moving pictures of 
the Tchambuli, agree with Miss Mead that 
these men were not masculine in tempera- 
ment? 

And, conversely, would everyone agree 
that women who devoted themselves cheer- 
fully, happily, and efficiently to feeding and 
nursing children, growing and cooking food, 
to plaiting mosquito nets, women whose at- 
titudes toward men were kindly, tolerant, 
and appreciative (p. 255), were masculine? I 
for one found myself constantly confused 


6T use Terman’s name here because it was his 
skepticism with regard to Mead’s generalizations 
which first raised questions in my own mind. 
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between the facts Miss Mead reported and 
the interpretations she made of them. I 
would not consider Tchambuli men effemi- 
nate on the basis of the data she presents, 
nor do the women she describes seem mas- 
culine. 

Throughout her description of the 
Tchambuli, Miss Mead applies to men ad- 
jectives and terms which we usually apply 
to women, and vice versa. These tend to 
predispose us to accept her conclusions, but 
in a purely scientific sense these must be dis- 
counted because they are not objective. For 
example: 


In their [the women’s] energetic friendly 
activity there is an air of solidarity, of firm co- 
operation and group purpose, which is lacking 
in the gaily decorated ceremonial houses along 
the shore, where each man sits down daintily 
in his own place and observes his companions 
narrowly [p. 2309]. 

....the men moving self-consciously, 
abashed to eat, among the crowds of smiling, 
unadorned, efficient women . .. . [p. 241]. 

Walinakwon was beautiful, a graceful dancer, 
a fluent speaker, proud, imperious, but withal 
soft-spoken, and resourceful |p. 253]. 

The men make a gala occasion of these latter 
shopping-trips; . . . . have a very orgy of choice 
such as a modern woman with a well-filled purse 
looks forward to in a shopping-trip to a big 
er He has....to wheedle the items 
of the price from his wife. .... Real property 
.... One receives from women, in return for 
languishing looks and soft words [p. 254]. 

. «masculine charming, graceful, coquet- 
tish dancing attention [p. 264). 


What, scientifically, does sitting “daintily” 
mean? Would we all agree that the men sat 
“daintily”? Would we all agree from motion 
pictures that the men were “abashed” to eat 
among the women? Would we all agree that 
men “wheedled” things from women with 
“languishing”’ looks? 

Miss Mead is like the novelist who tells 
the reader rather than shows him what his 
characters are like. And the behavior of the 
characters often belies her descriptions. To 
illustrate, she contrasts the men and women 
as follows: 
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Tchambuli women work in blocks, a dozen 
of them together, plaiting the great mosquito- 
bags from the sale of which most of the talibun 
and kina are obtained. They cook together 
for a feast, their clay fire-places ... . set side 
by side. Each dwelling-house contains some 
dozen to two dozen fire-places, so that no 
woman need cook in a corner alone. The whole 
emphasis is upon comradeship, efficient, happy 
work enlivened by continuous brisk banter and 
chatter. But in a group of men, there is always 


strain, watchfulness, a catty remark here, a. 


double entendre there: ““What did he mean by 
sitting down on the opposite side of the men’s 
house when he saw you upon this side?” “‘Did 
you see Koshalan go by with a flower in his 
hair? What do you suppose he is up to?” 

Jolly comradeship, rough, very broad jesting 
and comment are the order of the day [among 
the women]... .. And whereas the lives of the 
men are one mass of petty bickering, misunder- 
standing, reconciliation, avowals, disclaimers, 
and protestations accompanied by gifts, the 
lives of the women’ are singularly unclouded 
with personalities or with quarreling. For fifty 
quarrels among the men, there is hardly one 
among the women. Solid, preoccupied, power- 
ful, with shaven unadorned heads, they sit 
in groups and laugh together... . [p. 257]. 

The Tchambuli dwelling-house ... . pre- 
sents the curious picture of the entire centre 
firmly occupied by well-entrenched women, 
while the men sit about the edges, near the door, 
one foot on the house-ladder almost, unwanted, 
on suffrance, ready to flee away to their men’s 
houses, where they do their own cooking, gather 
their own firewood, and generally live a near- 
bachelor life in a state of mutual discomfort 
and suspicion [pp. 247-58]. 

Each man stands alone, playing his multi- 
plicity of parts, sometimes allied with one man, 
sometimes with another; but the women are 
a solid group, confused by no rivalries, brisk, 
patronizing, and jovial. They feed their male 
children, their young male relatives, on lotus- 
seeds and lily-roots, their husbands and lovers 
upon doled-out pellets of love [pp. 263-64]. 


If we discount the nonscientific adjec- 
tives and concentrate on the actual behavior 
described, which we may accept as objective 
observation, would we all draw the same 
conclusions as those she draws? Is cheerful 
working together, for example, a masculine 
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trait? With some slight modifications, Miss 
Mead’s description of Tchambuli women 
preparing for a feast would apply equally 
well to a group of women preparing a church 
social in the Middle West. Are strain and 
watchfulness feminine traits? They are very 
characteristic of American businessmen, 
whom no one would characterize as effemi- 
nate. Miss Mead tells us that quarrels are 
fifty times more numerous among men than 
among women in Tchambuli culture. Are 
they fifty times more numerous among wom- 
en than among men in our culture? The pic- 
ture of the household in which women are 
dominant and men on suffrance, ready to 
flee, does not strike one as so very different 
from many households in our own culture. 
Men flee the woman-dominated household 
here, too, as the wives of transients, hoboes, 
club men, and even businessmen could 
testify. 

There is still another source of confusion 
in Miss Mead’s method. In characterizing a 
culture, should one judge by the theory of the 
culture or the actual behavior of the people? 
Miss Mead tells us that, theoretically and 
legally, men are dominant among the 
Tchambuli but that actually the women 
dominate, thus producing much confusion 
(pp. 264, 270-71). Is this not equally true of 
our own culture—or almost any other cul- 
ture, for that matter? Formally men are 
dominant in our culture. Actually, however, 
if we are to believe most of the commenta- 
tors on our culture, a situation similar to 
that of the Tchambuli obtains among us, 
that is, one in which women really domi- 
nate.? The formulation of sex relations in 
both Tchambuli culture and in our own is in 
terms of a dominant male and a subservient 
female. Yet Miss Mead tells us that the 
Tchambuli formulation of sex attitudes con- 
tradicts our usual premises (p. 288). It is not 


7 All comparisons of preliterate cultures with our 
own presupposes that we know our own culture. But 
this is by no means to be taken for granted. Miss 
Mead’s references to our culture do not always 
coincide with my own observations. Until we have 
just as scientific descriptions of our own culture as 
of other cultures, such comparisons are highly vul- 
nerable. 


the formulation of sex attitudes among the 
Tchambuli which contradicts ours; it is the 
actual behavior of Tchambuli women which 
contradicts our formulation of sex attitudes. 
But, then, so does the behavior of American 
women, a great many of whom are of a 
“dominating, organizing, administrative 
temperament, actively sexed and willing to 
initiate sex-relations, possessive, definite, 
robust, practical and impersonal in outlook”’ 
(p. 288). In other words, both among the 
Tchambuli and among us, the theoretical 
picture is quite different from the actual sit- 
uation, and it is therefore not correct to com- 
pare the actual behavior of Tchambuli wom- 
en with the theory of our culture and to con- 
clude that Tchambuli women are masculine 
in temperament any more than American 
women are. In brief, there is no scientific 
proof in Miss Mead’s account of the Tcham- 
buli of “a genuine reversal of the sex atti- 
tudes of our own culture.”’ The cultures are 
similar in theory; and, for all we know, sim- 
liar in practice too. 

Miss Mead’s observations of the Arapesh 
and of the Mundugumor establish beyond 
all doubt that some cultures create gentle 
personalities and other cultures violent ones. 
But when she (1) characterizes the gentle 
culture of the Arapesh as, in our meaning 
of the term, effeminate and the violent one 
of the Mundugumor as masculine and when 
she (2) states that neither the Arapesh nor 
the Mundugumor differentiate the sexes on 
the basis of temperament (p. 279), her data 
do not always convince the reader of her 
conclusions. 

For the most part the Arapesh are non- 
aggressive and eo-operative and have a cher- 
ishing attitude toward children. But would 
the impersonal observer of motion pictures 
of Arapesh life consider everyone effemi- 
nate? Our own culture might be described as 
follows: 


Aggression is frowned upon. Theoretically 
every man is supposed to look upon every 
other man as his brother. If one cheek is struck, 
the other should be bared. War is hated and 
accepted only if under attack. The prevailing 
attitude is pacifistic. Nevertheless, just as 
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the Arapesh have the institution of the buanyin 
to train leaders in competition and aggression, 
so this culture has business and politics which 
foster competition and thus furnish leadership. 
When a woman has a baby the father paces the 
floor anxiously and nervously, often in worse 
condition than the mother. When the calm, 
efficient woman nurse announces that the child 
is born, the men sometimes collapse.* 


An outsider might conclude that our culture 
is essentially effeminate and maternal, like 
the Arapesh. And yet most of us would not 
agree. 

But one might state that, although the 
theory of our culture is co-operative and 
nonaggressive, actually it is fiercely aggres- 
sive, crime and lawlessness being rampant. 
The sharp competition among women for 
men renders every marriageable young wom- 
an the natural enemy of every other. With- 
out doing violence to many undoubted facts, 
one might draw a picture that would not 
look very different from Mundugumor cul- 
ture. And yet most of us would not char- 
acterize our culture as essentially masculine. 

Miss Mead tells us that neither the Ara- 
pesh nor the Mundugumor differentiate the 
sexes temperamentally (p. 279), and yet in 
each case the women differ from the men. 
Among the Mundugumor, little girls are 
made desirable to others, they are dressed 
up and decorated (p. 199), physical hazing 
is less among them (p. 205), they are not 
taught to use weapons (p. 210), they are 
rarely used as hostages (p. 211), married 
women have fewer affairs than married men 
(p. 219), etc. As a result of their somewhat 
gentler rearing, 


there are sometimes twelve or fifteen women in a 
compound, and the tendency, in the absence of 
fixed rules of conduct between them, is towards 
forming shifting alliances within which the 
degree of enmity is at least less than it is towards 
the other parties or trios. All of this provides 
a ground-plan that makes it possible for a group 
of girls to sit about quietly talking or making 
grass skirts without the restrictions imposed by 
an insistence upon avoidance, jesting, or shy- 
ness. The very little girls follow their older sis- 


Mark May, Social Psychology of War (1943), 
Pp. 40. 
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ters about, and imitate this cheerful behaviour 
[p. 209]..... [Women] are believed to be just 
as violent, just as aggressive, just as jealous 
[as men]. They simply are not quite as strong 
physically. .... For these reasons, although 
women choose men as often as men choose 
women, the society is constructed so that men 
fight about women, and women elude, defy, and 
complicate this fighting to the limit of their 
abilities [p. 210]. 


Strangely enough, among the gentle, effemi- 
nate Arapesh, “brawls and clashes between 
villages do occur, mainly over women” (p. 
23). Is it only because men are stronger than 
women that it is always men who fight over 
women and never the women who fight over 
men? Why is it always the men who engage 
in the wars and brawls? 


A similar argument might be made in the 
case of the Arapesh to show that they do 
make a distinction between the tempera- 
ments of men and women. Of the violent 
Amitoa, for example, the Arapesh “‘say in 
one breath that she should have been a man 
because she liked action and as a man she 
would have had more scope, and in the next 
that as a man she would have been undesir- 
able, a quarreller and a fomenter of trouble”’ 
(p. 152). Would such a thought have oc- 
curred to people who really made no tem- 
peramental distinctions between the sexes? 

If there is such a thing as what we in our 
culture call an effeminate temperament, 
then, according to Miss Mead, the Arapesh 
men and the Tchambuli men ought to be 
very similar, since both are patterned after 
what we call a feminine mold. But they are 
not. Arapesh men are “gentle, unacquisi- 
tive, and cooperative’ (p. 30), whereas 
Tchambuli men are quarrelsome, bickering, 
strained, and “catty” (p. 257). Similarly, 
Mundugumor women and Tchambuli wom- 
en ought to be alike, since both are, accord- 
ing to Miss Mead, masculine in tempera- 
ment. Here, again, we find them different. 
Tchambuli women nurse their babies gener- 
ously, willingly attend their needs, wean 
them casually and carelessly, feed them 
whenever they cry, etc. (pp. 248-49). Mun- 
dugumor women nurse their children grudg- 
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ingly, wean them harshly, and reject them 
in general (pp. 195-200). 

So far we have argued that Miss Mead’s 
characterizations of preliterate peoples in 
terms of feminine, masculine, and reversed 
traits are not scientific in the sense that 
everyone observing the same data would 
agree with her. We now advance another 
step and present the thesis that, even ac- 
cepting Miss Mead’s observations as valid, 
one can come to exactly opposite conclusions 
to those she arrives at. For example, Miss 
Mead concludes that temperament is not 
sex-linked (pp. 164, 280, 282, passim) but 
that it is overwhelmingly cultural. A skeptic, 
accepting her data, might argue to the con- 
trary: that the reversion of cultural roles 
among the Tchambuli violated the natural 
masculine temperament to such a degree 
that the men were prone to neuroticism. 
For, as she informs us, Tchambuli “‘men are 
the conspicuous maladjusts, subject to 
neurasthenia, hysteria, and maniacal out- 
bursts” (p. 275). She found more neurotic 
males than in any other primitive culture 
she has studied (p. 307). 

Miss Mead, further, tells us that “we are 
forced to conclude that human nature is al- 
most unbelievably malleable, responding 
accurately and contrastingly to contrasting 
cultural conditions” (p. 280). One might 
argue, again on the basis of her own data, 
that even culture cannot change inherited 
temperament. One might cite the case of 
Ombléan, the Mundugumor man, who “was 
gentle, cooperative, responsive, easily en- 
listed in the causes of others” (p. 229) or the 
case of the Arapesh leader Nyelahai (p. 147), 
who was a “‘loud-mouthed, malicious man, 
who took delight in the sorcery traffic, and 
went up and down the country-side abusing 
his neighbors.” Miss Mead frequently 
speaks of persons who are temperamentally 
ill at ease in their cultures. There are, ap- 
parently, very clear-cut limits to what cul- 
ture can do to certain temperaments. It 
would be interesting to know what, precise- 
ly, these limits are. 

My own prejudices lead me to accept 
Miss Mead’s conclusions in general. But I 


recognize that I accept them only because I 
want to and not because she has proved 
them. Hew could one set up a scientific 
study to test her generalizations? First of 
all, of course, there must be some clear-cut 
definition of terms. What do we mean by 
“temperament”? Do we mean acquired 
traits like “bravery, hatred of any weak- 
ness, of flinching before pain or danger”’ (p. 
286), or “easy unashamed display of fear or 
suffering” (pp. 286-87), or co-operativeness, 
responsiveness, mildness, etc.? Obviously, if 
we define temperament in such terms, there 
can be no question of cultural conditioning. 
Not even the most confirmed believer in in- 
nate characteristics would, I believe, argue 
that these traits were inherited. So far as ag- 
gression and passivity in sex are concerned, 
Sumner long ago pointed out that the mores 
are also compulsive, so that if the mores pre- 
scribe that women as well as men shall be 
the aggressors, as Mundugumor mores do, 
then we can expect human behavior to con- 
form to them. But these are not matters of 
temperament so much as of mores. 

If by temperament we mean some organic 
quality of the personality such as those for- 
merly labeled “choleric,” ‘“‘phlegmatic,” 
“melancholic,” and “sanguine,” the prob- 
lem is somewhat different. These four terms 
refer to two personality axes. In one the 
gradient is from choleric to phlegmatic; in 
the other, from melancholic to sanguine. 
The Arapesh seem to be on the phelgmatic- 
sanguine side; the Mundugumor, on the 
choleric. No one, so far as I know, ever 
claimed a sex bias in these temperamental 
types in our own culture. Women as well as 
men have about as good a chance to be one 
as another. If among the Tchambuli the 
men tend to be choleric and the women 
phlegmatic, that is an interesting fact, but 
not one reversing the situation among us. 

At any rate, once temperament is de- 
fined, the next step is to measure it. Basal 
metabolism tests might offer a starting- 
point. Indices of glandular functioning 
might be included. Tests of interests might 
offer a supplementary insight. Actual activ- 
ities, such as head-hunting, war, raids, inter- 
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tribal trade, cooking, and care of children 
might be scaled in terms of degree of action 
or sedentariness. Frequency of «sexual ag- 
gression might well constitute one element 
in such a battery of measurements. With 
such a set of measures one might then apply 
them specifically to the Arapesh, the Mun- 
dugumor, and the Tchambuli. Assuming re- 
liable and valid instruments, we would then 
all have to agree on the results obtained.° 

What one misses most in Miss Mead’s de- 
scriptions are just such measures, and when 
they do appear one jumps upon them avid- 
ly. For example, she tells us that only 4 per 
cent of the Mundugumor men achieve the 
ideal of their society (p. 174); in another 
place, 1 per cent of the total community (p. 
186). Since there are only a thousand Mun- 
dugumor in all (p. 169), this means that 
there are only about ten men who really em- 
body the cultural pattern. In other words, 
they are, roughly, almost three standard dev- 
iations away from the average. It would be 
worth knowing how many unaggressive 
nephews (p. 174) there are on the other end 
of the distribution, how many “sheep” there 
are, “to whom pride, violence, and competi- 
tiveness do not appeal” (p. 226). The same 
goes for the Arapesh. In brief, what we really 
hunger for is not only the fascinating cases 
that Miss Mead presents so well but also 
frequency distributions, measures of devia- 
tion and dispersion, etc.*° 


9 Needless to say, I am not advocating the sub- 
mission of questionnaires to a preliterate, nor even 
the asking of questions he has no frame of reference 
for. “Practically nothing can be done by the stu- 
dent of primitive culture if he uses a pencil and a 
schedule and makes a hurried visit to a people to ask 
formal questions. He must live and observe and ab- 
sorb their culture. Most of it cannot be stereotypedin 
question and answer form, and he will not get frank 
and true answers unless he has established confi- 
dence by long and sympathetic contacts; and even 
then it is best to ask less and observe more” (Ber- 
nard, op. cit., pp. 353-54). The point here made is 
merely that the observer should use instruments, 
whether the people studied know it or not. 


Tt was a great advance when anthropologists 
began to disabuse us of the idea of dead-level-of- 
conformity which the old students of primitive 
peoples had given us. Miss Mead’s descriptions of 
nonconformists are most enlightening. If we could 
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If we had such measures, we might then 
conclude that culture can take any human 
type within, let us say, two or two-and-a- 
half standard deviations from the average 
and mold it to conform to either a “choleric”’ 
or a “phlegmatic”’ pattern. Those who are 
beyond two or two-and-a-half standard devi- 
ations from the mean cannot be so molded. 
They are the “deviants” in Miss Mead’s 
terminology. With such measures also we 
could test her statement that there are no 
temperamental differences between the 
sexes among the Arapesh and the Mundu- 
gumor. Whatever the difficulties and the 
drawbacks to such an approach—and they 
are, admittedly great—it would have the 
advantage of scientific objectivity, and the 
skeptic would have to accept the generaliza- 
tions based upon them.” 

Could it not be argued that bravery, ag- 
gressiveness, etc., are not, even in our cul- 
ture, specific to one sex but that the modes 
and circumstances of displaying them are. 
Thus women are not required to be brave in 
the presence of mice or worms or bugs; but 
we do demand that they be brave in child- 
birth, illness, the presence of death, and 
other personal relationships. We do not al- 
low them to express their aggressiveness di- 
rectly, yet there are many “‘lady-like” ways 


now combine the two approaches by measuring 
conformity and nonconformity, our knowledge 
would be greatly enhanced. Miss Mead herself 
seems somewhat troubled by her lack of true meas- 
ures of conformity and nonconformity and apolo- 
gizes for the emphasis she places on nonconformity 
(p. 122). She justifies herself on the ground that 
she cannot forever go on recording the usual pat- 
tern of life. But if she had a technically efficient 
instrument, it would be a simple matter to tally 
these day-by-day activities and thus give us a more 
meaningful background for her presentation of non- 
conforming behavior. 


tt Ellen Winston some years ago pointed out the 
fallacies lurking in nonstatistical generalizations. 
Using Miss Mead’s study of Samoa, she showed 
that the proportion of mental disease is not less 
in Samoa, considering the age composition of the 
population, its rural background, etc. (see ““The 
Alleged Lack of Mental Disease among Primitive 
Groups,” American Anthropologist, XXXVI [1934], 
234-38). 
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of being aggressive. Emily Post tells us that 
a girl may not openly chase a man, but, if 
she is catlike about it, no one will object. 
The old definition of courtship—‘‘you chase 
a girl until she catches you”—as well as 
smoking-room jokes illustrate the fact that, 
whatever the theory of our culture may be 
about the feminine temperament, actually 
we do recognize it as aggressive in its own 
way. 

The chief temperamental differences be- 
tween the sexes in our culture might be sum- 
marized as follows. Because women are 
smaller and weaker (kinetically, not vitally) 
than men, because in general their basal 
metabolism is lower, their interests and oc- 
cupations tend to be more sedentary than 
those of men. As a'result of these facts, 
men tend to be dominant in the economic 
and political spheres; but women tend ‘to be 
dominant in the family and in social life. 
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Most of the acquired temperamental differ- 
ences of the sexes may be traced back to 
these foundations. There is not much about 
the Arapesh, the Mundugumor, or the 
Tchambuli which this description would 
violate. 


SUMMARY 


Both the methods of observation and the 
methods of generalization in cultural an- 
thropology are vulnerable from a scientific 
point of view when they leave those aspects 
of culture which may be observed through 
instruments. What is urgently needed is the 
invention and application of instruments for 
purposes of observing these nonmaterial 
and psychosocial aspects of culture. These 
points are illustrated herein by references to 
Miss Mead’s study of sex and temperament 
in primitive cultures. 
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THE LAW OF FAMILY INTERACTION 
JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


ABSTRACT 


Studied within the family, the relationship between the number of group members and the number of 
personal relationships between them may be expressed with mathematical precision. The Law of Family In- 
teraction here proposed is that, with the addition of each person to a family or primary group, the number of 
persons increases in simple arithmetical progression while the number of personal interrelationships within 
the group increases in the order of triangular numbers. This law may be applied to various problems of fami- 


ly relationships. 


The relationship between the size of a 
group and the nature of the interactive 
processes within it has been a social prob- 
lem of perennial interest. Perhaps no people 
have been more aware of its importance 
than the ancient Greeks. The Greek con- 
cept of the city-state, which was but a vil- 
lage community in an advanced stage of 
development, was the result of their judg- 
ment as to the best available political com- 
promise between the two conflicting de- 
mands for social order and individual liber- 
ty. A smaller unit than the city-state would 
make it insecure; a larger one would prove 
to be tyrannical. 

Both Plato and Aristotle showed an 
awareness of this problem and advanced 
definite ideas concerning the most desirable 
size of the group. Plato’s ideal city was to 
be limited to the conveniently divisible 
number of 5,040 free citizens, plus their 
families and slaves; Aristotle, advocate of 
careful study rather than of wishful think- 
ing, concluded that a state with more than 
10,000 citizens would be impractical. A 
state, he insisted, can begin to exist only 
when it has attained a population sufficient 
for a good life in the political community— 
but there must be a limit. And what should 
be the limit can be easily ascertained by 
experience." 

In more recent times, Simmel has em- 
phasized the quantitative determinants in 
social forms and processes. ‘“T. every defi- 
nite number of elements there correspond 


* Politics, trans. Benjamin Jowett 
Clarendon Press, 1920), pp. 267-68. 


(London: 


....@ Specific sociological form, a charac- 
teristic organization, and a definite degree 
of firmness of texture.”? Becker and von 
Wiese have touched upon the matter at 
various points—the dynamic interaction of 
relations, types of plurality patterns, and 
the systematic classification of groups on 
the basis of size.3 Similarly, Wirth, in ana- 
lyzing urbanism as a way of life, emphasizes 
the significance of the size of the population 
aggregate in relation to the interactive proc- 
ess between its members.‘ 

This paper seeks to approach the basic 
problem of the relation of size of group to 
its interactive process in keeping with the 
ancient observation of Quintilian: ‘For 
exploring human nature, one household is 
large enough”’; and it presents its principal 
conclusion in the form of a mathematical 
law. This law is proposed under the name 
of the “Law of Family Interaction.” 


THE LAW OF FAMILY INTERACTION 


Within every family there are two vari- 
ables which submit to precise mathematical 
determination. One of these is the number 
of members of the family, i.e., the size of 
the group; the other is the number of per- 


2Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of 
Georg Simmel (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1925), p. 129. 

3 Howard Becker and Leopold von Wiese, Sys- 
tematic Sociology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1932). 

4Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 1938), 
10-14. 
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THE LAW OF FAMILY INTERACTION 


sonal relationships between its members. 
If these two variables are considered mathe- 
matically, what happens with the addition 
of each new member of the family group 
may be set forth in the following two sets 
of numbers: 


Number of persons... . . 
Number of personal re- 
lationships.......... 


% 


I, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28 


Family life begins customarily with two 
members, husband and wife, and one set of 
personal relationships. The advent of a new 
member, such as a child, increases the num- 
ber of persons by one, to a total of three; 
but the number of personal relationships 
by two, i.e., from one to three. The coming 
of another member increases the size of the 
group from three to four, but the number 
of personal relationships from three to six, 
ie., by three (see Fig. 1). 

Considering these two series of numbers, 
the first is a series of ordinary numbers, 
changing in the simplest arithmetic progres- 
sion in whole numbers; the second is a series 
of triangular numbers. The law may be 
stated then as follows: With the addition of 
each person to a family or primary group, the 
number of persons increases in the simplest 
arithmetical progression in whole numbers, 
while the number of personal interrelation- 
ships within the group increases in the order 
of triangular numbers. 

The mathematical formula involved may 
be set forth as follows: 

x = the number of personal interrelationships 
y = the number of persons 

2 


APPLICATIONS OF THE LAW OF 
FAMILY INTERACTION 


The basic meaning of this law is that 
every increase in the number of members 
of a primary group results in more than a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
sets of personal interrelationships and that, 
the larger the group becomes, the more 
disproportionate the increase becomes. It 
seems obvious that this fact should have 
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great meaning in the study of the interactive 
process, with applications not only for the 
family but for various types of group func- 
tioning. We shall concern ourselves, how- 
ever, with its meaning for family life. 

1. Applying this Jaw to family relation- 
ships, one is impressed with the actual com- 
plexity of life within families of even mod- 
erate size, especially for the young child. 
Consider, for example, a family of five, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and three children. 
A total of ten sets of personal relationships 
prevail within this family; and, because of 
the close proximity and intimate nature of 
family life, there is a continuing awareness 
of each of them by all the members of the 
family group. 


“VERBS 


Persons 2 3 5 
Relationships 1 3 6 10 S 2 86 36 
x 
FIG. 1 


One is likely to overlook this significance 
of the mere size of the household for the 
young child. The writer has studied recently 
the case of Helen K., who at five years of 
age, appears nervous, high strung, and over- 
stimulated, with spells of nervous vomiting. 
Helen is an only child, but in her two-and- 
a-half-story home of moderate size there 
live, in addition to her father and mother, 
two grandparents, one paternal, the other 
maternal. Also two servants are in the house 
daily. With seven persons in the house, 
there are twenty-one sets of personal rela- 
tionships. In at least ten of the twenty-one, 
there is some emotional strain and tension. 
Helen is the most constantly present person 
in the household. Jt seems apparent that 
the size of this household unit, when trans- 
lated into the number of personal relation- 
ships, tells one much about Helen’s state 
of mind. 

2. On the other hand, the proposed law 
clarifies what the loss of one member may 
mean to the interactive process of a family. 
Just as the addition of one member in- 
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creases the number of relationships in exact 
keeping with the number of members al- 
ready in the group, so similarly does the 
withdrawal of one member decrease the 
range and complexity of the interactive 
process. This becomes particularly signifi- 
cant in a small family. In a family of three, 
the loss of one member reduces the number 
of relationships by two-thirds of their for- 
mer number; in the case of a family of four, 
the reduction amounts to two-fifths. The 
proposed law has peculiar significance, then, 
in analyzing the effects of the loss of a par- 
ent, for example, in the course of military 
service, or through death, divorce, deser- 
tion, and the like. The loss by a family of 
one of its members has its quantitative 
dimensions, dependent upon the sizé of the 
group. 

3. The Law of Family Interaction throws 
peculiar light upon the nature and role of 
the larger families of former days. Consider, 
for example, some families of Colonial Amer- 
ica. Benjamin Franklin came from a Boston 
family of seventeen children. In a family of 
nineteen members, there would be 171 sets 
of interrelationships. One is led to wonder 
whether Franklin was led as a young man 
to leave his family to seek a career or to 
escape the complex life of his primary group 
setting. Patrick Henry was one of nineteen 
children. If all these and both parents were 
living, there were 210 sets of interactive 
relationships in the Henry household, and 
again one is led to wonder if this complex 
setting may not have conditioned his vehe- 
ment insistence upon liberty. Or, there is 
Chief Justice John Marshall, who was the 
first of fifteen children. May not his judicial 
temperament have developed through his 
experiences as the oldest son in carrying ad- 
judicating responsibility for the 105 rela- 
tionships which existed among the Marshall 
children? One may seriously consider that 
the role of the large family with its complex 
internal life is a compensatory one in the 
quiet loneliness of a sparsely settled coun- 
try. There is the hint of a fundamental so- 
ciological principle in the following de- 
scriptive masterpiece on Colonial Mary- 


land: ‘Manor houses with outstretched 
wings were built to gather under their shel- 
tering roofs the dozen or more little ones 
who usually came to break the stillness of 
the quiet days in that far-off time when 
there was more of maternity than of nerv- 
ous energy in the world.”’s 


4. The larger family of former genera- 
tions is compared often with the small, im- 
mediate family of today. Usually, such com- 
parisons are vague and expressed in rather 
general terms. The proposed Law of Family 
Interaction enables a precise mathematical 
comparison between the two in terms of the 
exact number of interactive relationships. 
In a family of four members—a typically 
contemporary family—there are 6 sets of 
personal relationships; in a family of twelve, 
such as-was characteristic of a century ago, 
there are 66 sets of relationships. Such a 
comparison reveals the precise nature of the 
revolutionary change in the intimate re- 
sponse pattern of the average family mem- 
ber which has come about as the result of 
the small-family system. 

The enormity of such a change in the in- 
timate life of the individual precipitates 
questions of great importance. What is its 
significance for the social development and 
needs of the individual? What is the signifi- 
cance of the small-family system of today, 
thus mathematically appraised, in the so- 
cialization of the child? What is its mean- 
ing in terms of the socio-emotional security 
of the individual family member? Does it 
explain the eagerness of the emotionally 
isolated individual of today to participate 
in emotional mass movements? 

These are only a few instances of the ap- 
plication of the Law of Family Interaction. 
Obviously, it may be applied in the analysis 
of the interactive processes in any primary 
group where each member o.dinarily has a 
relationship with every other. 
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$’ Arthur W. Calhoun, A Social History of the 
American Family (Cleveland: Arthur E. Clark & 
Co., 1919), I, 286. 
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MEXICO CITY: ITS GROWTH AND CONFIGURATION 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 


ABSTRACT 


For almost six hundred years Mexico City grew slowly. Most of that time residential desirability de- 
clined with distance from the central plaza. But in recent years, under the influence of rapidly growing 
population, new industries, and improvements in the means of transportation, the metropolis seems to be 
shifting toward a basic configuration similar to that of the large cities of the United States. 


Cities of the United States usually de- 
velop their worst slums in a zone just out- 
side the central business district.t As busi- 
ness expands outward, land values for com- 
mercial purposes rise, but homes deterio- 
rate and rents go down. Better residential 
areas are most frequently located a con- 
siderable distance from the center. In the 
cities of Mexico, however, the better homes 
were in the past characteristically located 
near the central plaza, and the least de- 
sirable residential areas were on the periph- 
ery. The growth of Mexico City exhibits 
an interesting shift from this older pattern 
toward the configuration found in cities 
north of the Rio Grande. 

Most Mexican cities have grown very 
slowly over a long period of time. In a city 
that is not growing there is naturally no 
“zone in transition.”” The central business 
district is not expanding into the surround- 
ing residential areas. It is therefore more de- 
sirable in these smaller cities to have a home 
within easy walking distance of the zécalo or 
central square. Less favored sites for homes 
tend to be farther away, and the least de- 
sirable on the outskirts. For those who 
work in the center of these cities, the habit 
of returning home during the long early- 
afternoon siesta period (not necessarily to 
sleep) accentuates the importance of a 
close-in location. In the plaza at least two 
evenings a week the band plays for a 
serenata. During the music, young people 


*See Ernest W. Burgess, “The Growth of a 
City: An Introduction to a Research Project,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
Vol. XVIII (1924), and James A. Quinn, “The 
Burgess Zonal Hypothesis and Its Critics,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, April, 1940. 
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enjoy promenading—boys in one direction 
and girls in another—around the broad 
sidewalks of the square. In smaller Mexican 
cities the plaza, called the zécalo in the south- 
ern part of the country, is still the social 
center. 

The old Spanish-Indian town of Oaxaca 
in southern Mexico is a good illustration. 
Until recently it was only accessible by a 
winding, narrow-gauge railway. Conse- 
quently, it reflects more of the past than 
most small Mexican cities. Here the amount 
citizens are willing to pay for a residence 
declines steadily as one moves toward the 
periphery. The best families prefer to live 
as near as possible to the center. A com- 
parison of two detailed maps, one made in 
1848 and the other in 1928, shows only one 
slight change in the area occupied by dwell- 
ings during the eighty-year period. This 
change came from the establishment of an 
American colony on the northeast edge of 
the city. These North Americans did not 
hesitate to build separate houses on the 
periphery, whereas Mexicans had always 
wanted a house in a central location with at 
least one wall shared by a neighbor.? 

To understand the present ecological 
configuration of Mexico’s capital, it is help- 
ful to think in terms of four major periods 
in its development. First, there was the an- 
cient Aztec city of Tenochtitlan (1325- 
1521). Then came the Spanish colonial city 
(1521-1821) founded by Hernan Cortés and 
his followers. With independence came a 
century of French influence (1821-1920). 

2 For more details on the ecology of this interest- 
ing city see the writer’s “Oaxaca, City of Old Mexi- 
co,” Sociology and Social Research, November- 
December, 1944, pp. 87-95. 
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The present city (1921——) combines a 
rich heritage from the past with an increas- 
ing infiltration of ideas—some good, some 
not—from the United States. 

Most historians agree that Tenochtitlan 
was founded in 1325 on islands in the salt 
sea of Texcoco. The name ‘‘Mexico” was at 
that time used for the high valley in which 
Tenochtitlan was located. (The elevation of 
Mexico City is 7,349 feet.) In the beginning 
it was a small village of reed huts with 
thatched roofs. By 1398 the first stone 
houses were built. By the time Cortés first 
saw Tenochtitlan (1519), it had become a 
city of more than 50,000 homes with three 
main avenues two spear-lengths in width 
and many narrow canals resembling Venice. 
William H. Prescott in his Conquest of Mex- 
ico estimates that its population was at least 
300,000 (p. 196). The pink stone houses of 
the nobles included courtyards with foun- 
tains, birds, and flowers. An aqueduct 
brought fresh water to this Aztec metrop- 
olis. 

In his second letter to Charles V, em- 
peror of Spain, Cortés described the market 
of Tlaltelolco, located about a mile north of 
what is now the Zécalo. “There is one 
square,” he wrote, “twice as large as the 
city of Salamanca, surrounded by porticoes, 
where are daily assembled more than sixty 
thousand souls, engaged in buying and 
selling.” Every kind of merchandise, he 
added, “is sold in a particular street or 
quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus 
the best order is preserved.’ La Merced, 
the great central fruit and vegetable market 
of the present-day metropolis, is located a 
few blocks southeast of the Zécalo but has 
a similar spatial segregation in the types of 
articles sold. Jawbones of meat, limes, many 
varieties of beans, pitch-soaked wood cut 
with a machete—these are only a few of the 
numerous specialized groupings. Many car- 
gadores are available today, as they were in 
the big market four centuries ago, to carry 
goods on their backs. These porters compete 
with trucks on the narrow, crowded streets 


3Old South Leaflets, “General Series,” No. 35: 
“Cortes’ Account of the City of Mexico.” 
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of the Merced district. Since there are now 
forty markets scattered widely over Mexico 
City, some degree of specialization has oc- 
curred between the large central ones. La 
Lagunilla, near the site of the ancient 
Aztec market of Tlaltelolco, is better for 
clothing, cooking utensils, and furniture.‘ 

Tenochtitlan was almost completely de- 
stroyed by the conquistadores. There is little 
evidence today of these ancient buildings. 
Many items in the material culture of this 
city are pre-Cortesian in origin, however. 
The cook in Dr. Manuel Gamio’s modern 
household, for example, insists on retain- 
ing a metate, or grinding-stone, in her 
kitchen, but she uses it for grinding peppers 
instead of corn. Tortillas in a wide variety of 
forms are popular for all classes. Many In- 
dians from the hinterland walk the streets 
without shoes or sandals. In fact, the strug- 
gle between the primitive and the civilized 
is one of the big difficulties in Mexico. It 
obviously retards the development of an 
adequate health program. 

In 1941 the writer asked a social worker 
at the Federal District Juvenile Court to 
show him the worst slums in her city. At 
that time he was so impressed by the flies, 
pigs, and human misery that he did not 
notice the peripheral location of all of the 
four slums visited. Each of these extremely 
undesirable neighborhoods was located just 
outside the area occupied by dwellings in 
1917 as shown on Map I. 

This map is very helpful for understand- 
ing the growth of Mexico City. The central 
area, a block roughly one mile on each side 
(Tenochtitlan was probably ten times as 
large), is the section planned for occupation 
by the Spaniards in 1521, but actually it 
was not used until 1524. During the period 


+ Considerable specialization of merchandising by 
nationality is to be noted in present-day Mexico 
City. Grocers and bakers are Spaniards; hardware 
merchants are Germans; Poles make leather jackets 
and zippers; furriers are Russians or Russian Jews; 
clothing for the poorer districts is handled by Jews 
and Armenians; shoes are Mexican and come mostly 
from the city of Leén in the state of Guanajuato; 
vegetables are sold by Indians, mostly from Zochi- 
milco. 
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of reconstruction, the seat of government, 
the home of Cortés and that of his captain, 
Alvarado, were in Coyoacan, a suburb just 
south of the present city limits. It is sig- 
nificant that even at this early date the na- 
tive population was largely accommodated 
outside the limits of the Spanish city. Dur- 
ing the next three centuries Mexico City 
grew slowly from the 30,000 reported by 
Cortés to more than 100,000. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was the 
largest city in the Western Hemisphere.‘ 
By 1900 the capital had grown to more than 
300,000; by 1921, at the end of the revolu- 
tion, its population had passed the 600,000 
mark. 

As Map I shows, growth during these four 
centuries has been primarily westward. Dur- 
ing this long period the area occupied by 
dwellings expanded only one-half mile to 
the south and about a mile east and north, 
but three and one-half miles to the west. 
Until 1903 further expansion eastward was 
blocked by Lake Texcoco. At that time this 
lake was partially drained by a gigantic 
canal and tunnel project, but the establish- 
ment of new residential neighborhoods to 
the east was still discouraged by the alkaline 
character of the reclaimed soil. During the 
major portion of these four centuries, the 
least desirable areas for residence were those 
beyond an easy walking distance from the 
Zécalo and the Alameda. As will be ex- 
plained later, the largest and worst slums of 
the city are to be found at locations which 
for almost four hundred years were periph- 
eral. 

In general, the development of such mod- 
ern improvements as paving, sewage dis- 
posal, running water, power transportation, 
and lighting have been from the center out- 
ward. Of these conveniences, electricity is 
perhaps the most widely available. The 
surfacing and widening of streets has pro- 
gressed remarkably in recent years, but 
more work is needed in some of the poorer 
sections outside of the center. Streetcars 
and busses are often very crowded and un- 


8 Fncyclopedia Americana. See n. 12 below for 
exact figures on the rapid growth of Mexico City 
since 1900. 
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comfortable. The water supply is ample 
but is not yet safe for drinking, and, while 
most of the city is provided with sewers, 
some of the poorer peripheral districts are 
still completely without modern sanitary 
facilities. Description by historians of the 
“great mountains” of filth at each corner of 
the principal thoroughfares of a hundred 
and fifty years ago shows that very great 
progress has been made in this field.® 

Throughout the colonial stage in its de- 
velopment Spanish influence was of course 
dominant. The official language, the Ro- 
man Catholic church, the burros, the siesta, 
paintings, public administration, were all 
heritages from Spain. Buildings in the older 
part of the city, whether commercial, ec- 
clesiastical, educational, or residential, were 
predominantly Spanish in architecture. 

Many of the old Spanish colonial resi- 
dencias that have not been replaced by more 
up-to-date structures have been converted 
to other uses. One former home of a family 
of five in Colonia? Guerrero, now used as a 
public school, shows the charm of these old 
residences. Two living-rooms, four bed- 
rooms, and the dining-room opened onto 
the patio, or inner courtyard, through a 
portico where dances were held. In the rear 
were the kitchen and bath. Stalls for the 
horses were later used for the auto. Three 
servants had quarters in the second floor, 
rear. The chauffeur slept elsewhere. 

Some of these two-story Spanish colonial 
private houses have deteriorated to the 
point where they are now used by many 
families, each one occupying one or more 
rooms. The term casa de vecindad is used to 
describe such a tenement. This term means 
literally ‘“‘a neighborhood house,” but it does 
not have the connotation of “settlement 
house”’ that its literal translation has in the 
United States. One-story structures have 


®6See Artemio de Valle-Arizpe, Historia de la 
Ciudad de México segun los Relatos de Sus Cronistas 
(México, D.F., 1939), p. 428. 


7 Colonia is used in Mexico very much as the 
term “addition” is used in the United States. It 
seems also to carry an implication similar to the 
English word “neighborhood.” See Map II for.the 
location of streets and colonias mentioned in the 
article. 
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also been built especially to serve as ve- 
cindades. From ten to two hundred family 
dwelling units of one or more rooms open 
on a common patio. There is but one en- 
trance to the street for the entire vecindad. 
One water faucet, one set of lavaderos, or 
washing places, and one group of toilets are 
shared by all families. One vectndad of sev- 
eral visited by the author houses 66 families 
in 112 rooms. There were one water faucet, 
ten Javaderos, and perhaps twenty toilets. 
Each household consisted of one roofed- 
over room with a rotten wood floor (termites 
are a problem), a bed, trunks or boxes for 
storage, pictures of saints on the walls, and 
an outer partially roofed section with a ce- 
ment floor containing the small charcoal 
stove on one side and a sink (without run- 
ning water) for washing dishes on the other. 
One door provided the source of light and 
air for the bedroom; an opening led from 
the kitchen to the irregular-shaped patio. 
Rents were about ten pesos or two dollars a 
month. Fathers in families living in vecin- 
dades are likely to be servants (mozos) work- 
ing for as low as two pesos (forty cents) a 
day.® 

A large housing map in the National 
Urban Mortgage Bank shows the exact 
distribution of various types of housing in 
Mexico City for 1932.9 Vecindades and other 
types of homes for workers are most fre- 
quently present in the congested areas of 


“Old Mexico” north, east, and south of the ~ 


Zécalo (Morelos, La Merced, Obrera), where- 
as west of the north-south line represented 


8 The average daily wage for 24 mozos whose 
children were served by Public Welfare social work- 
ers in 1943 was r.76 pesos; the average for 1,280 
fathers employed in other occupations was 2.57 
pesos. Many completely independent factory or 
shop workers earn 7 or more pesos a day. These can 
live in the modest new apartment houses that are 
tending to replace the vecindades. For pictures of 
vecindades and also of modern homes for workers see 
Memoria del Departamento del Distrito Federal, 
1933-34, P- 90. 


®*The writer is indebted to Abogado Adolfo 
Zamora of the Banco Nacional Hipotecario Urbano 
for the opportunity to study this map. Abogado 
Zamora also contributed the map which has been 
adapted as Map I and a map showing density of 
population. 
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by Calzada Piedad, Bucareli and Guerrero 
streets’? there is a preponderance of resi- 
dencias and very few vecindades. 

After Mexico gained its political inde- 
pendence from the mother-country in 1821, 
Spanish cultural patterns continued to be 
very important. Of the other European na- 
tions, probably the dominant influence 
through the next century came from France. 
During this period, French was the pre- 
ferred language in the schools. It still is in 
conservative Oaxaca. It was not until after 
the revolution that English came to lead 
other foreign languages in the metropolis. 
The short-lived Emperor Maximilian (1863- 
67) designed a Boulevarde Imperiale pat- 
terned after the Champs Elysées of Paris. 
This beautiful avenue—later called the 
Paseo de la Reforma—extends from the 
statue of Charles IV of Spain, which is a 
little more than a mile west of the Zécalo, 
about two miles southwest to the entrance 
of Chapultepec Park. In the Diaz regime 
(1876-1910) many pretentious palacios were 
constructed along the Reforma. It is sig- 
nificant that the two older colonias north of 
the Reforma, Santa Maria (1869) and San 
Rafael (1891), are predominantly Spanish 
in architecture, whereas in the newer colo- 
nias south of the Reforma, Roma (1902) and 
Juarez (1906), the homes are distinctly 
French in style—many recently replaced, 
however, by modern commercial and resi- 
dential buildings. In Juarez even the cathe- 
dral is distinctly French in pattern. 

Dean Robert Redfield estimates that 
three out of every four persons in Mexico 
are more Indian than white in ancestry and 
yet “in most parts of Mexico, Indians are 
not so defined..... The disposition nowa- 
days is to think of one submerged class com- 
posed of Indians and mixed-bloods to- 
gether.’"" Before the Spaniards came, the 
capital city was Indian; during the next 
four centuries it was predominantly Latin; 
recently it has been moving toward a fusion 


™ Following the European pattern, Mexicans 
change a street name at intervals. 

™ “The Indian in Mexico,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 
1940, pp. 132, 133, and 143. 
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of these two elements supplemented by a 
growing migration of ideas and artifacts 
from the United States. Since the opening of 
the Pan-American Highway (1932), which 
connects Laredo, Texas, with Mexico City, 
increasing streams of American tourists 
have poured into the capital. Trains and 
planes have also been crowded. In the sum- 
mer of 1943 it was announced that all hotel 
rooms in the metropolis were occupied. The 
war has, of course, accentuated the impor- 
tance of the “‘colossus to the north.” Holly- 
wood movies continue to be more important 
than the products of the expanding Mexican 
movie colony. This is true in spite of the 
fact that their dialogue is in English with 
occasional printed explanations in Spanish. 

The ecological impact of this American 
influence may be seen both in the business 
center and in the newer colonias to the south 
and southwest. Many of the office buildings 
of the central business district are now as 
modern as the best that New York has to 
offer. In fact, engineers have recently over- 
come the handicap provided by the spongy 
lake bottom on which the city is built, and 
two eleven-story skyscrapers are in process 
of construction. In Hipédromo, where the 
American school is located, this North 
American influence is evident in the modern 
plumbing of the houses. The western sec- 
tion of Colonia del Valle farther south uses 
American place names for its streets. All 
houses in the Lomas de Chapultepec, the 
city’s best residential district, must have 
gardens extending around the outside in 
complete repudiation of the inner patio of 
the Spanish-style home. This area is, in fact, 
externally very similar to certain sections of 
Los Angeles. 

There are other ways in which the Mexi- 
can capital resembles Los Angeles. “L.A.” 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil, are probably the 
only other large cities in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that have grown as rapidly during the 
period 1920-40. In 1930 the population of 
the city was over a million and that of the 
Federal Distict (comparable to the District 
of Columbia in the United States) about a 
million and a quarter. By 1940 the city had 


almost reached the million and a half mark, 
and the Federal District more than a mil- 
lion and three-quarters.” During this dec- 
ade the capital increased about three times 
as rapidly as the entire country. Under the 
tremendous recent expansion facilitated by 
the war boom,'’ the Federal District now 
(1944) contains well beyond two million 
inhabitants. 

The capital is the center of the political, 
business, and intellectual life of Mexico. 
In the words of Hubert Herring, it ‘“devours 
the leadership of the country. Every politi- 
cian, doctor and lawyer nurses the ambition 
to live in the capital—draining the states of 
their leadership. The press of the capital 
dominates the country; there are few ade- 
quate papers in the state capitals.’"4 In 
addition to the natural attraction which 
the metropolis offers to the people of its 
hinterland, there is added the insecurity 
created by the governmental policy of ex- 
propriation of agricultural lands. In 1937 
this reached the high peak of 5,000,000 
hectares (about 12,500,000 acres). What- 


"The exact numbers reported by the various 
censuses since 1900 were: 1900, Mexico City, 
344,721, and Federal District, 541,516; 1910, 
471,066 and 720,753; 1921, 615,367 and 906,063; 
1930, 1,029,068 and 1,229,576; 1940, 1,448,422 and 
1,757,530; 1944 (estimated as of June 30), 1,699,955 
and 2,055,965 (courtesy of Dr. Josue Saenz, Jefe, 
Direcci6n General de Estadistica). Since the density 
of population in the most sparsely settled precinct 
(delegacién) of the Federal District is 166 per square 
mile and the average density of the precincts out- 
side of the political city is 516 per square mile, the 
entire Federal District would come within the cri- 
terion of the United States Census for metropolitan 
districts of 150 or more per square mile. 


"3 An objective index of this boom is the sky- 
rocketing of land values. After the revolution, the 
value of property dropped. In 1923 it began to 
climb very slowly. The year 1940 marked the be- 
ginning of a very rapid increase. The average 1940 
value of land per square meter along the Avenida 
Juarez was 400 pesos; by 1943 it had risen to 1,500 
pesos. Roma and Juarez, leading residential colonias 
before the revolution, have risen from 40 per square 
meter to about 125. New residential neighborhoods 
established on the periphery have increased the 
value of property on the edge of Lae city. 


"4 Mexico: The Making of a Nation (New York, 
1942), pp. 35-36. 
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ever one’s personal opinion on this funda- 
mental question,’ it has produced an in- 
security among the land-owning classes 
that has encouraged many to migrate to the 
city. 

As Map I shows, the area occupied by 
dwellings in 1937 was 150 per cent larger 
than that occupied in 1917. This recent ex- 
pansion of the city, largely to the south and 
southwest, is pulling the business district 
westward along the Avenida Juarez and 
southwest along the Reforma. The old 
French-style houses in the northern part of 
Colonia Juarez and the palaces along the 
northeastern end of the Reforma are now 
being replaced by hotels, apartment houses, 
and commercial establishments including 
automobile agencies. Apartment houses 
have greatly increased in number during 
recent years. Seven years ago the huge Arch 
of the Revolution, on an extension westward 
of the Avenida Juarez, was surrounded by 
vacant lots; now it is almost surrounded by 
new apartment houses. The area near the 
Caballito”® is perhaps the clearest example 
of the process so common in North Ameri- 
can cities in which a neighborhood of in- 
dividual homes is “invaded” by apartments 
or commercial enterprises. 

The best available index of the ecological 
structure of the metropolis proved to be 
land-value gradients.'? These are shown on 
Map II. The center of the highest land 
values—3,000 pesos (600 dollars) per square 


*§ Dr. Nathan Whetten, professor of sociology 
and dean of the Graduate School at Connecticut 
University, is making a careful study of the ex- 
propriation of land and the administration of ejidos 
throughout Mexico. 


6 Literally “little horse,” a name given to the 
equestrian statue of Charles IV located at the junc- 
tion of the Avenida Juarez and the Paseo de la 
Reforma. 


17 For these estimates of average land values, 
the writer is indebted to Sefior Cerillo, manager of 
Asociacién Hipotecaria Mexicana, S.A., Mexico’s 
leading mortgage loan company, and to Ingeniero 
A. R. Montes, his appraiser, a graduate of North- 
western University. Land values for tax purposes as 
of 1934 are available for central sections of the 
city in Memoria del Departamento del Distrito Federal, 
1939, P. 202. 
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meter—is occupied by the new Guardiola 
Building on San Juan de Letran between 
Cinco de Mayo and Madero avenues. Values 
decline slightly as one moves east toward 
the Zécalo. Westward on Juarez Avenue, 
values remain high as far as the Caballito. 
In general, values drop as one moves north 
or south from this central axis. Along the 
first two miles of the Paseo de la Reforma, 
values begin at the definitely commercial 
figure of 1,500 at. the Caballito and drop 
sharply at first and later less rapidly to 225 
at the newly installed statue of Diana at 
the entrance to Chapultepec Park. Using 
the Reforma as the axis of highest residen- 
tial land values," it will be noted that av- 
erages drop rapidly to the northwest in the 
direction of Tacuba, an area of large fac- 
tories, to the north beyond Santa Maria, 
and to the southeast, but remain high for 
longer distances to the west toward Chapul- 
tepec Heights and to the south toward the 
peaceful, countrified French houses of San 
Angel. 


If radials are drawn from the Guardiola 
Building toward Coyoacan (J), San Angel 
(IT), Lomas de Chapultepec (J77), Tacuba 
(IV), Villa Madero (V), and the Airport 
(VI), values decrease steadily as one moves 
outward along them—with two interesting 
exceptions, Buenos Aires on Radial I and 
Peralvillo on Radial V. These are the two 
dips in land values mentioned earlier. It is 
probably significant that both of these areas 
are located beyond the “occupied” area of 
the city during the Spanish colonial and 
French periods. In other words, until the 
great expansion which marked the recent 
stage in the city’s growth, these sections 
were peripheral. 


*8 The two richest cuarteles—there are twelve of 
these statistical districts—had in 1940 a sex ratio of 
68.3 males to 100 females. These cuarteles (7 and 8) 
include the prosperous colonias north and south of 
the Reforma. The ratio for the city as a whole was 
83.8. In the three poorest cuarteles (1, 2, and 4), 
which include the Morelos, Merced, and Obrera 
neighborhoods, the percentage rose to 89.1. This 
contrast seems to be accounted for by the larger 
number of women servants in the wealthier dis- 
tricts. 
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Buenos Aires on Radial I definitely does 
not flatter the Argentine namesake."® It is a 
slum community which was built around a 
dump. A Public Welfare voluntary commit- 
tee facilitated the introduction of electric 
lights, an occasional public hydrant, and 
roads. Fortunately most of this section has 
been bought up by the city and is being 
cleared so that the site may be used for 
hospitals. Fifty families of lepers were found 
in the section already destroyed. The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital with its staff of American- 
trained doctors and nurses and the latest 
in scientific equipment, was the first institu- 
tion to be opened in this new medical area. 


Peralvillo on Radial V is located “across 
the tracks,” with all the implications of that 
Americanism. In the southern part of this 
colonia along the railroad is a big consoli- 
dated steel and electric plant, formerly 
owned by the Wright Brothers. For several 
blocks north of the plant are the modest 
houses of the better workers, but farther to 
the north is an area including Vallejo which 
is occupied by much poorer workers. Most 
of the streets are so full of mud holes that it 
is difficult to drive a car through them. Some 
of the houses are mere huts erected against 
the inside of brick-wall enclosures. Although 
there is garbage collection, much refuse, in- 
cluding human wastage, is dumped in the 
street. Logically enough, in the middle of 
Peralvillo is one of the best equipped child 
welfare centers in the city. Breakfasts are 
served free to about two hundred children. 
A room is provided where poor mothers may 
wash their clothes, work projects enable 
some of these women to earn a little money, 
and a separate building provides a refuge 
for abandoned mothers and their children. 


"9 The writer is greatly under obligation to Dr. 
Enelda Fox, in charge of child welfare social services 
in Mexico City for Asistencia Publica, and to her 
statistician, Miss Castro, for helping him to get ac- 
quainted with many local areas in the city. Mrs. Fox, 
who holds a doctorate in psychology from the Uni- 
versity of London, possesses an unusual knowledge 
of the city because she has organized not only clubs 
for poor mothers of the worst neighborhoods but 
also voluntary committees of wealthy women from 
the better colonias. 
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Long lines of mothers with small children 
wait at the clinic to be issued milk for their 
babies or to have them examined by doc- 
tors who contribute their services. 

Partly owing to the influence of the older 
ecological structure with its peripheral 
slums, social problems will probably not 
show the same degree of concentration in the 
central zones as in North American cities. 
If available, rates by small areas for juve- 
nile delinquency, abandonment of mothers, 
mental disease, tuberculosis (which is lower 
in Mexico than in the United States), or 
infant mortality would probably be higher 
within a two-mile radius of the Zécalo than 
outside such a radius. By way of exception 
to this general pattern, small slums are often 
to be found near the best residential neigh- 
borhoods. One index of the wide distribu- 
tion of poor families is to be seen in the scat- 
tered location of centers where free break- 
fasts are served to small children.”° If it 
were not so difficult to find satisfactory 
buildings for this purpose, however, there 
would be more of these places in the central 
area. 

During the same period that the less de- 
sirable areas have become at least relatively 
more central, the better residential districts 
have been moving outward. This can best 
be seen on Radial III. The houses in the 
eastern half of Cuauhtemoc and in all of 
Anzures and Polanco have been built within 
five years. A substantial part of Anzures has 
been built within the last year (1943). The 
expensive houses of Polanco must all be 
built in the new colonial style and actually 
look more like palaces than individual 
homes. Most of the beautiful homes in the 
Lomas de Chapultepec still farther west 
are also new. This colonia is separated from 
other parts of the city by a large park. It is 
also built on rock considerably above the 
rest of the city and has excellent drainage. 
Its residents are obviously upper class from 
the standpoint of money, but most signif- 
icant ecologically is the fact that a large 
proportion are foreign. Even in this cos- 
mopolitan capital the Mexican does not 


20 See Map I. 
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want to live too far from the center. In con- 
trast to most North American cities, the 
growth of population during the 1930-40 
decade was 7.5 per cent more rapid within 
the political city than in those sections of 
the Federal District outside the city limits. 
A major factor accounting for this difference 
is the lack of sufficiently cheap and rapid 
transportation between the center and the 
suburbs. 


Mexico City’s traffic ebbs and flows in a 
daily rhythm. At one o’clock in the after- 
noon most commercial enterprises, except 
restaurants, taverns, drug stores, gasoline 
stations, and a few places catering to tour- 
ists, close up and do not open again until 
three-thirty or four. During this period, a 
large proportion of the workers and business 
people of the central district go home. That 
the trend is away from relaxation during 
these hours seems clear from the recent 
presidential decree abolishing the siesta. 
Employees in some government offices have 
in the past been in the habit of working from 
8:00 A.M. until 3:00 P.M. without inter- 
mission for eating and then going home for 
the day or to another job. In the summer of 
1943, however, the siesta period was still 
sufficiently established to produce four peak 
periods in traffic: eight to ten in the morn- 
ing, twelve-thirty to one-thirty and three 
to five in the afternoon, and six-thirty to 
nine in the evening. Since the narrow streets 
of “Old Mexico” were not planned for the 
tremendous flow of busses, trams, taxis, and 
private cars of a modern metropolis, con- 
gestion is severe during these hours. The 
widening of selected arterials, such as San 
Juan de Letran (see Map ID), is helping to 
relieve it. Among projected street improve- 


ments is a boulevard encircling the central 
section of the city.” 

In conclusion the writer has emphasized 
in these exploratory observations (1) the 
slow and more recently the rapid growth of 
Mexico City and (2) the shift in basic con- 
figuration from the plaza-centered structure 
of the older Mexican cities toward the North 
American zonal arrangement that reflects 
the outward expansion of the central busi- 
ness district. He has neglected the obvious 
beauty of this Latin-American metropolis: 
the magnificence of its mountains, “‘Popo”’ 
and the “Sleeping Woman”’; its interesting 
cathedrals, monasteries, museums, palaces, 
schools, libraries, parks, playgrounds, boule- 
vards, monuments, and near-by pyramids 
and medieval towns. These are well de- 
scribed in the guidebooks. Certainly twe ex- 
tensive visits are not enough for an under- 
standing of this city. 

Many questions still need to be answered. 
In what way would these generalizations 
about Mexico City need to be modified, for 
example, to fit the suburban slums of 
Buenos Aires or the hilltop shanty towns of 
Rio de Janeiro?” One wonders whether, un- 
der the influence of increasing population 
and modern means of communication and 
transportation, all other large Latin-Ameri- 
can Cities are assuming an ecological pattern 
similar to that of cities in the United States. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

2 Lic. Lucio Mendieta y Niajfiez and his co- 
workers at the Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales 
of the National University have made a number of 
detailed and usable suggestions on various aspects of 
this study. 

2 See Preston E. James, Latin America (New 
York, 1942), p. 362, and Henry A. Franck, Working 
North from Patagonia (New York, 1921), pp. 185-86. 
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T. SWANN HARDING 


ABSTRACT 


A first function of the American form of government is to resolve conflict between individuals, institu- 
tions, and pressure groups. To accomplish this, a liturgy and ritual have developed to cloak subterfuge and 
allay opposition. Experienced agencies and officials, and conservatives in general, understand and respect 
the ceremonial: newcomers to bureaucracy, liberals, and reformers, because they act with the directness 
and impatience of businessmen, are less successful in government. 


The federal government is an enormous 
institution to which we turn for protection 
in time of peril but which we normally re- 
gard as bungling and untrustworthy. Most 
citizens appear to be animated by a real 
fear of it—to dislike it is common. It is al- 
ways being accused of doing many things it 
should never have done and of performing 
its right actions in the wrong way or at the 
wrong time. 

These attitudes are based on a reluctance 
to understand the basic nature and primary 
functions of our government. It is patently 
impossible for this government or any of its 
agencies, while staffed with finite human 
beings, conceived in sin and born in iniquity, 
to humor the conflicting desires of every 
citizen. Even those who tell how wrongly 
the government operates disagree about 
what it should have done in any given in- 
stance and how it should have done it. 

We citizens as a whole rarely realize that 
it is a primary function of our government 
to resolve conflicts between individuals, in- 
stitutions, and pressure groups in the so- 
ciety over which it nervously presides like 
a jittery hen sheltering her chicks in a thun- 
derstorm. It cannot please everyone. It 
doesn’t even try. It must also have capacity 
for self-contradiction without loss of identi- 
ty or honor. 

Our government can neither legally nor 
morally ignore minorities; and the more 
militantly intransigent a minority is, the 
less likely are our congenitally fearful bu- 
reaucrats to risk ignoring it. The minority 
may be wrong. It may believe in something 
to which science and experience say nay. 
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Nevertheless, our government must handle 
the mythology of the most ignorant citizen 
with deft consideration. 

This means that the government may 
often have to do something a little wrong 
with its left hand while it tries to accomplish 
a little good with its right. Consequently, 
policy lines must usually be proclaimed in 
terms sufficiently equivocal to portray 
truth symbolically, but at the same time to 
give no offense to unbelievers. However, 
the government cannot please everybody 
at once, no matter how hard it tries. 

We live under a form of government 
which gives us considerable latitude in per- 
sonal matters and which seeks, in the main, 
to do what it appears the majority would 
like done, without undue prejudice to mi- 
norities. Even political bosses will provide 
good or, for that matter, liberal government 
for the people, if they know the people de- 
mand this and such policy will bring votes. 

Our government has not guaranteed eco- 
nomic security, sound nutrition, good 
health, or a complete liberal education for 
all citizens. A sufficiently boisterous minori- 
ty can still triumph over a passive and 
supine majority. The government can 
make good plans and carry them out when 
we permit it to do so. But even its best plans 
will fail to work when we, the public, dis- 
like them sufficiently. 

Our government is capable of carrying 
through very large schemes of economic and 
social reconstruction. But our people are 
hagridden with tradition and fear change as 
greatly as do European peasants. They 
must become accustomed to new ideas very 
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slowly and be fully conscious of new needs 
before new institutions can be created. 

Thus it was that Republican administra- 
tions before 1933 produced the ideological 
changes required to support the vast new 
institutional devices and activities which 
government developed and undertook there- 
after. The climate of opinion must alter well 
in advance of action. 

Again, we can never base governmental 
measures squarely upon the facts or upon 
the best available scientific knowledge, be- 
cause our people hold dear many myths. 
We have to consider seriously only such 
things as a majority of us can be induced to 
sanction voluntarily and to which minorities 
will submit without open violence. The 
government seeks to resolve sharp differ- 
ences between right and left. The logical 
consistency of theories of government is 
less important than their attractiveness to 
a majority. 

Federal government employees have 
their place in the resolution of conflict. They 
also perform a most important function as 
psychological scapegoats. The public can 
visit upon government brief-carriers and 
clerks the evil results of its own lapses. The 
employees can be blamed heartily for con- 
ditions for which they are not responsible. 
The typical bureaucrat lives a life of sus- 
tained fright. 

Much of this blaming is done righteously 
by outraged citizens. The employees can 
freely be accused of drawing large salaries 
for doing nothing and given full responsi- 
bility for actions and expenditures legally 
authorized by Congress. Possibly the gov- 
ernment performs no function more im- 
portant than that of being a scapegoat. 

Employees who dispense information are 
especially vulnerable because their work 
seems to smack of self-aggrandizement and 
to resemble advertising and promotion— 
both respectable occupations, of course, in 
private enterprise. Yet it is both legally and 
morally obligatory for government to ac- 
quaint taxpayers with the manner in which 
public funds are expended. If government 
were secretive about such matters, would 


not far more venomous attacks be made 
upon it? 

Indeed, a federal government agency 
itself is in large measure a channel of atone- 
ment. Individuals and pressure groups 
stand ready to discredit it, either by traduc- 
ing its employees or by attributing to it ac- 
tions it never took. It must often perform 
valuable service almost clandestinely. It 
must expect abuse and misrepresentation 
as its portion. 

It must always be prepared for adverse 
criticism by groups who have little idea 
what it is doing and no intention of trying 
to find out. Meanwhile, it regrets the silence 
of those who know its virtues and profit 
from its services. It is quite generally as- 
sumed that the agency is accursed and is 
staffed by demons. 

This underlines the American’s congeni- 
tal fear of government. Our nation arose 
from people permeated with such fear. They 
originally attempted to maintain the func- 
tions of national government under a con- 
federation so loosely joined together as to 
be practically fictitious. Finally, it was seen 
that something better must be produced, 
and the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
was held, with press and public rigidly ex- 
cluded lest its deliberations be disturbed. 

The Convention devised a document 
which strictly limited the powers grudgingly 
given the federal government. The Consti- 
tution soon became hallowed by many, 
though Jefferson said that such idolatry 
was unwarranted. Fear of government was 
reflected in the peculiarly intricate mecha- 
nism of interlocking checks and balances 
evolved, which often acts effectively to 
prevent anything’s being done. 

Four different governmental institu- 
tions—either House of the Congress, the 
Supreme Court, or the Executive—can 
block actions they find objectionable. The 
wonder is that our government functions 
at all, much less well; yet we continually 
intrust more to it with sublime faith, and 
right while decrying its activities. The fact 
that it does function quite well is a tribute 
to our aptitude at self-government. 
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While power was originally granted the 
central government with reluctant trepida- 
tion, it grew and increased in dominion, 
though always against our will. But tech- 
nological progress and recurrent wars acted 
always to bolster central governmental 
authority. We abjectly fear the agencies 
we have had to create. We seek to eradicate 
them, but we are always establishing more 
of them, for we feel their need. 


Many of them have had to be set up dur- 
ing peace because insistent minorities de- 
manded some concession to their wishes in 
addition to, or along with, the requirements 
of the majority. It has often been necessary, 
also, to create a new agency which undid 
part of that upon which an older agency 
was engaged, but such occurrences are in- 
evitable in governmental structure such as 
ours. Various devices must therefore be em- 
ployed to make inconsistencies appear con- 
sistent, and a special ritualistic language has 
been developed to aid the subterfuge. 

No myths highly regarded by any great 
number must, for instance, be directly de- 
nounced. Provocative agencies and per- 
sonalities must be whisked away if possible 
and, to all appearances at least, replaced by 
nonprovocative agencies and personalities, 
if their useful qualities are to be retained. 
Individuals are reanointed and agencies 
renamed to further this end. Again a special 
language is employed to explain what hap- 
pened without really explaining it. 

The typical bureaucrat is a nervous in- 
dividual, ever fearful that something he has 
done will get him in Dutch with Congress, 
the public, or his colleagues. The handling 
of all delicate situations requires a special 
technique, just as does the transaction of 
all government business. 

Mastery of these techniques is of basic 
importance, a precaution frequently over- 
looked by many new administrators of new 
agencies who came from business, indus- 
trial, or academic life. Their neglect of the 
customary sacraments and rituals can prove 
troublesome in the extreme and sometimes 
results in hasty resignations or, in heinous 
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cases, in the total extinction of parts of 
agencies or of whole units. 

Older, more decorous government agen- 
cies move in an inflexible pattern of strictly 
ordered ritual. Deviations are penalized,, 
and the deviants are ostracized. Symbols 
are always shown proper respect. Failure 
of newer agencies to develop ritualistic 
policies results in the Washington turmoil 
you read about; they are simply overlook- 
ing the fact that government business must 
be transacted ceremonially. 

In addition to the prescribed ritual there 
is also a strict hierarchy of powers among 
the bureaucrats. There is a liturgical se- 
quence of statement and response which 
covers all communications between and 
among officials. The head of a bureau would 
be properly abashed, if not actually bashed, 
if caught in public conflict with his depart- 
ment head. 

The title and salaries of recalcitrants 
often linger on, but their powers and func- 
tions mysteriously vanish. The odor of en- 
chantment is gone from them, and they sit 
in their offices and twiddle their thumbs 
hoping for better times. An executive agen- 
cy may outmaneuver a congressman or 
overcome another such agency, but this 
must never be accomplished rudely. 

There are more seemly and subtle meth- 
ods. The division of powers between and 
among various dignitaries in governmental 
hierarchies are often perplexing. But the 
ritual and the dignitaries who perform the 
necessary ceremonial transactions all stand 
in strict categories of relative importance 
to one another. These defined relationships 
must always be accorded due respect. 

Heads of older government agencies have 
long since perfected administrative pro- 
cedures and learned how to express their 
actions in harmlessly obscure language. 
They know that departures from the pre- 
scribed pattern of dignified sacerdotal be- 
havior can end disastrously. 

Indifference to tradition, failure to in- 
corporate a version of what is supposed to 
have transpired earlier in the same docket, 
or even inattention to the precise manner in 
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which actions should be performed and in- 
sults delivered, can bring self-immolation. 
Correct language is obligatory, even if in- 
comprehensible. 

The mysterious esoteric relationship be- 
tween employee and agency must never be 
forgotten. The entire agency easily becomes 
responsible for the words, thoughts, or per- 
sonal insolence of a single staff member. A 
university or a department store may side- 
step responsibility for the occasional verbal 
outbursts of its employees. A government 
agency cannot do this. 

The position of a government adminis- 
trator also differs sharply from that of a 
university professor or a business or indus- 
trial official. In general, government ad- 
ministrators have wide authority and broad 
responsibility, coupled with limited power. 
Administrators outside government have 
whatever power and authority they can 
command and are often permitted the lux- 
ury of being totally irresponsible. Even a 
professor is boss of his domain. 

But, though the government adminis- 
trator’s responsibilities are heavy, his au- 
thority is hazy and tenuous. It overlaps 
that of others, while theirs overlaps his. He 
may be successful in increasing his limited 
powers temporarily, but this usually leads 
to his downfall. In any case he is bound, 
sooner or later, to appear responsible for 
something quite outside the region of his 
authority. 

A newly appointed top-rank government 
official cannot make a clean sweep when he 
takes office. He must very largely use the 
subordinates already at hand. He must, if 
he can, prevent a coterie surviving from his 
predecessor from ganging up on him and 
running his agency in spite of him. He must, 
ii he can, prevent the formation of such a 
group during his own term; for it can lead 
his agency off along lines he never contem- 
plated and inundate him in conflicts from 
which he cannot extricate himself. 

He must always remember that, though 
invested with impressive symbolic authori- 
ty, he has very limited powers, whereas his 
responsibilities are limitless. They extend 


to the farthest reaches achieved by the 
mind of his most feckless and heedless sub- 
ordinate; for it is he who must ultimately 
consent to a fictitious promotion, or else 
resign, if his agency or its employees deviate 
too far from custom. Obviously, a new agen- 
cy which has formulated no policy line is in 
a precarious state. 

The administrator must never forget 
either that his agency has a penitential 
function. The private lives of the least of its 
employees may be used by the public, which 
pays the bills, or by members of Congress, 
which created it, to discredit and besmirch 
it. The mere fact that Congress creates an 
institution does not guarantee that all 
people or even all congressmen will always 
approve it. 

It is now of interest to ask why liberals 
are so rarely digested and assimilated by 
government institutions rather than re- 
gurgitated and ejected. The reason con- 
servatives play so large a part in all private 
and public enterprises is that they master 
the techniques of organization, administra- 
tion, practical politics, and closely co-ordi- 
nated action. They know how to get along 
with one another. They know how to oper- 
ate efficiently within institutional frame- 
works when compromise is essential, and 
they know that it is vain to commit suicide 
merely because the other side appears to be 
winning that day. 

A government agency is a very poor place 
for a reformer, a crusader, or a martyr. Yet, 
by learning the litany and working respect- 
fully within its limitations, while paying 
due homage to the ordained priestcraft 
spawned by every bureaucracy, public or 
private, many things are made possible. 
Even a quite progressive and heterodox 
liberalism may be managed, if due attention 
be given the rubric and the creedal language 
is followed with precision. 

Naturally, no boisterous innovator can 
do exactly as he pleases. There must be at 
least formal adherence to policy lines. Thus 
if the employee writes something destined 
to become an official pronouncement of his 
agency, he must “clear” this with all per- 
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sons therein who claim special expertness 
or authority in the subject matter and with 
all such other agencies as may consider 
themselves affected by publication of the 
material. 

But liberals are needed and can make 
progress in governmental institutions. They 
must proceed, however, by cautious zigzag 
paths, like ships avoiding torpedo attack. 
To blunder straight ahead may end the 
liberal employee’s usefulness at once; it cari 
possibly render his agency extinct. He must 
compromise from time to time, without 
letting compromise transform him into a 
reactionary. 

Thus he can rise to fight again, and he 
may, under propitious circumstances, gain 
considerably next time. The natural tend- 
ency of the martyr to take controversial 
matters up with the public over the heads 
of his superiors or to have his way regard- 
less must be suppressed. Such conduct leads 
to the sidewalks where great personal free- 
dom rules. 

No branch of the federal government can 
accept without qualification or amendment 
the mere personal approach of a single in- 
dividual to any problem. What finally 
emerges as policy must be the composite 
product of as many different points of view 
as are represented in the agency, plus some 
effort to consider those not therein. Here 
again we have resolution of conflict by dem- 
ocratic process. 

The statement which finally emerges 
must contain certain purely symbolic ex- 
pressions to satisfy those who feel reassured 
by their presence. Any departures from pre- 
vious procedure must be presented some- 
what surreptitiously and always quite as if 
they formed a natural and integral part of 
earlier statements and actions. The policy 
must appear evolutionary, never revolu- 
tionary. Each new idea must bow and in- 
troduce itself as having been true from the 
beginning. Any new technique must be 
treated as if quite old but now merely re- 
emphasized because éspecially apposite. 
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The final composite statement will never 
be very clear or direct, for it represents 
many factions and individuals—lawyers in 
particular. But it should neither frighten 
nor disturb. To accomplish such ends gov- 
ernment agencies rise and proliferate in 
what superficially appear to be highly illogi- 
cal and wasteful ways. One is superimposed 
upon another, or a new one is created to do 
what one already existing appears to be 
doing; some dissolve and reappear under 
new names and with altered contours— 
though often staffed by much the same per- 
sonnel as ever. 

Thus our government goes about its im- 
portant business of acting scapegoat, ap- 
peasing hostile factions, and resolving con- 
flicts. Its duty is not to the majority and to 
the right thinkers alone, or even to those 
people who believe it should do thus and so, 
but to all citizens, groups, and factions. If 
we wish to make our ideas prevail, we must 
work endlessly, spend freely, organize in- 
dustriously, and compel attention to our 
demands. 

As a whole, given the conditions of its 
growth and the purposes we have let it 
serve, our federal government functions 
extremely well. Amazing in its complexity, 
startling in the catholicity of its views, the 
government, nevertheless, does get business 
done. Like industry and religion it often 
misrepresents itself, but it does work. 

Because it is an organic growth projected 
from us, our government must necessarily 
be what it is at any given time. When we 
find fault with it, we really find fault with 
a mirror image of ourselves. When we are 
confused, our government reflects this con- 
fusion faithfully; but once we have made 
up our collective mind, we can use it effec- 
tively as an instrument of social, political, 
and economic advancement. 

At least this is the way Uncle Sam looks 
without his whiskers to an individual who, 
God help him, has been a bureaucrat for 
what careless people flippantly call a gen- 
eration. 


FALts CHURCH, VIRGINIA 


NEWS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH IN ENGLAND 


EDWARD A. SHILS' 


Mr. T. H. Marshall, formerly lecturer in 
sociology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, has been appointed to the new pro- 
fessorship of sociology at the School. The 
new professorship is established to co-ordi- 
nate social research and social work train- 
ing. During the war Mr. Marshall has been 
head of the German section of the Research 
Department of the Foreign Office. 

Mr. David V. Glass, of the London 
School of Economics and formerly research 
secretary of the Population Investigation 
Committee, has been named a member of 
the statistical subcommittee of the Royal 
Population Commission. During the war 
Mr. Glass has been deputy director of the 
Statistical Division (overseas) of the Minis- 
try of Supply. 

Mrs. Ruth Glass is making a sociological 
survey of Bethnal Green, with special ref- 
erence to the problems connected with re- 
housing and community planning. 

Professor Karl Mannheim has continued 
to teach at the London School of Economics, 
which has been evacuated to Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, since the beginning of 
the war. He is also lecturing on educational 
sociology at the Institute of Education, 
University of London, which has returned 
to London. In addition to his work as editor 
of the “International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction,’ Professor 
Mannheim is writing a book entitled Essen- 
tials of Democratic Planning under the aus- 
pices of Chatham House. 

Miss Barbara Wootton, author of Plan 
or No Plan and Lament for Economics, has 
been named to succeed the late Henry Mess 
as lecturer in social science at Bedford 


'{Mr. Shils, of the University of Chicago, has 
recently returned from England, where he spent 
two years in government service. At our request 
he has made these notes on current developments. 


Women’s College, University of London. 
Mr. Mess, who had conducted a number of 
important studies in urban sociology, had 
before his death completed a book on The 
Voluntary Social Services between the Two 
Wars, which will be published shortly by 
Kegan Paul. 

P.E.P. (Political and Economic Plan- 
ning) is conducting an investigation into 
management-worker relations in the build- 
ing industry. Mr. Charles Madge is in 
charge of this study. Mass-Observation 
has conducted a number of studies under 
the auspices of the Advertising Guild. These 
studies have been published under the fol- 
lowing titles: Home Propaganda, People in 
Production, Clothes Rationing, The Peoples’ 
Homes, and The Journey Back. The last deals 
with attitudes toward demobilization and 
postwar problems. In addition to these re- 
ports, Mass-Observation has also published 
The People and the Pub and War Factory. 

Miss Marie Jahoda, coauthor of Die 
Arbeitslosen von Marienthal, has been con- 
ducting social psychological studies on fac- 
tory and white-collar female employees. 
One of these studies has already been pub- 
lished in the British Journal of Psychology. 

Miss Kate Liepmann has published The 
Journey to Work: Its Significance for Indus- 
trial and Community Life (‘International 
Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction” [Kegan Paul]) based on ecological 
investigations carried out in Germany and 
in England. 

The Committee on the Study of Human 
Institutions of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science has recom- 
mended that an over-all body to promote, 
finance, and co-ordinate research be con- 
stituted in Great Britain along the lines of 
the Social Science Research Council. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Red Cross.—Mrs. Elizabeth de 
Schweinitz has joined the staff of the 
American Red Cross as assistant to the 
director of Military and Naval Welfare 
Service and has been placed in charge of in- 
service hospital training. Mrs. de Schweinitz 
was formerly consultant on W.A.C. recruit- 
ing for the War Department, where she 
developed a plan for selecting those appli- 
cants who would make a good adjustment 
to military life. 


American Sociological Society.—The an- 
nual December meeting, which was to be 
held in Chicago, was canceled. Authors of 
papers which were to be read at the meeting 
have been asked to complete their papers 
and send them to the chairmen of their 
sections. Suitable papers will be published 
in the American Sociological Review. 


American Sociometric Association.—A 
committee has been set up to inquire into 
the possibility of organizing a sociometric 
society. The committee is receiving letters 
from interested persons. Address inquiries 
to Mrs. Maria Rogers, Chairman, Tempo- 
rary Committee, Box 56, Beacon, New 
York. 


Blufton College—Professor J. W. Bau- 
man has been granted a leave of absence for 
the current year. He is now employed by the 
Division of Social Administration of the 
Ohio State Department of Public Welfare 
in the capacity of a rehabilitation agent 
for the blind. His work at Blufton is being 
carried by other members of the faculty 
and by Mr. Carl Smucker, also of the staff 
of the Ohio Division of Social Administra- 
tion, who is doing part-time teaching. 


The University of Chicago—The In- 
dustrial Relations Center, to provide Uni- 
versity-wide service in industrial relations 


for management executives, union leaders, 
government officials, faculty members, and 
students, was established in November. 
The instruction program includes weekly 
seminars, conferences, and institutes. Emery 
T. Filbey, vice-president emeritus of the 
University, is chairman, and the executive 
committee of the Center are: Vice-President 
Wilbur C. Munnecke; Sheldon Tefft, acting 
dean, Law School; Garfield V. Cox, acting 
dean, School of Business; Robert Redfield, 
dean, Division of the Social Sciences; 
Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, Committee on 
Human Development; Ralph A. Beals, di- 
rector, University Libraries; and Lawrence 
A. Kimpton, dean of students. 


Lieutenant S. Kirson Weinberg, a former 
student in the department of sociology, 
whose article, “Problems of Adjustment in 
Army Units,” appears in this issue, is a 
clinical psychotherapist at Percy Jones 
General Hospital at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. He is studying there the relationship 
of head injuries to mental abilities in mili- 
tary patients. 


Herbert Blumer, editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology, and associate professor 
in the department of sociology, will be out 
of residence in the winter quarter of the Uni- 
versity session. During his absence the edi- 
torial work of the Journal will be carried on 
by the associate editors. 


Edward A. Shils will shortly publish an 
English translation of the major sociological, 
political, and methodological writings of 
Max Weber under the title of “Science, 
Politics, and Power” (in the “International 
Library of Sociology” [London: Kegan 
Paul] ). Among the works included are 
“Politik als Beruf,” “Wissenschaft als 
Beruf,” “Der Sinn der ‘Wertfreiheit’ der 
soziologischen und ékonomischen Wissen- 
schaften,” “‘Parlament und Regierung im 
neugeordneten Deutschland,” and the en- 
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tire ““Typen der Herrschaft” (Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, Part III, pp. 603-817). 


University of Cincinnati.—Dr. Eubank is 
on leave for the first term of this year. Mr. 
Ernest Greenwood and Miss Lois Elliott 
have been added to the teaching staff of the 
department. 

Mr. G. G. Carlson, on war leave from the 
university, is now on outpost duty with the 
Office of War Information. 

Mr. Gerson Engelmann and Mrs. Melba 
Bowers are teaching sociology in the evening 
college. 


Columbia University—Dr. C. Wright 
Mills of the University of Maryland will 
teach a course in social psychology and give 
a seminar on social stratification during the 
1945 Summer term. 

The newly established Bureau of Applied 
Social Research is directed by Professor 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, with Bernard Berelson 
and Hazel Gaudet as research associates. 
They have just published The People’s 
Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce), 
a study of how and why people vote as they 
do, based on the 1940 presidential campaign 
as observed in Erie County, Ohio. 

Robert K. Merton, associate director, 
and Marjorie Fiske and Alberta Curtis, 
research associates, are the authors of a 
forthcoming book on mass persuasion by 
radio as exemplified by a war-bond drive. 

During the three months preceding the 
election the Bureau contributed a weekly 
column to the Nation dealing with ‘‘Polls, 
Propaganda, and Politics.” 

The Office of Radio Research, a division 
of the Bureau, is now engaged in a large- 
scale study of the influence of radio pro- 
gram changes on listening practices. 


Connecticut College for Women.—Profes- 
sor Chase G. Woodhouse, of the department 
of economics, has been elected to Congress. 


Fenn College—The students of sociology 
are making a survey of a church parish for 
the Lutheran church in co-operation with 
the Cleveland Church Federation. The com- 
munity was white, but it is now estimated 


to be about one-half Negro. The purpose of 
the study is to discover the kind of church 
that should be there. 


Indiana Academy of Social Sciences.— 
The officers for 1944 are: J. Roy Leevy, 
associate professor of sociology, Purdue 
University, president; A. L. Prickett, dean 
of business administration, Indiana Uni- 
versity, vice-president ; and Lucille Springer, 
department of business administration, 
Evansville College, secretary-treasurer. 


University of Kansas.—Dr. Carroll D. 
Clark is now on leave, serving as a major in 
the Army Air Forces, stationed at Selman 
Field, Monroe, Louisiana. 

Dr. Marston M. McCluggage is on the 
staff of the U.S. Navy School, V-12, lo- — 
cated at the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. He was recently promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, senior grade. 

Dr. J. Mapheus Smith is engaged in 
occupational studies of men in the armed 
forces, under the sponsorship of the Selec- 
tive Service System, with headquarters at 
Washington. 

A Junior Professional Curriculum in So- 
cial Work, initiated last year, is in full opera- 
tion under the general direction of Professor 
Esther E. Twente. 

Dr. Mabel Elliott gave a course in the 
fall session on ‘Social Reconstruction in the 
Postwar World.” 

Dr. Seba Eldridge is collaborating in the 
preparation of an introductory sociology 
text to be published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 


University of Kentucky.—Dr. Logan Wil- 
son has resigned to become dean of Sophia 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 

Dr. Irwin T. Sanders is acting head of the 
department of the University of Kentucky. 
He is a member of one of the committees of 
the Extension Service and Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations connected with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Howard Beers, professor of rural 
sociology, is chairman of the Committee on 
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Extension by Private Agencies in connec- 
tion with the Conference To Outline the 
Contribution of Extension Methods and 
Techniques toward the Rehabilitation of 
War-torn Countries. 

Professor Harold E. Wetzel is in charge 
of the recently created department of 
social work. He has hitherto been con- 
nected with the school of social work of 
Ohio State University. 


Klieforth Canadian-American History 
Prize.—This prize of $2,000 in American 
funds is offered for the best manuscript for 
a book to be entitled ‘“North American His- 
tory: A Common History of the United 
States and Canada,” suitable for use by 
students in the United States and Canada. 
The aim of the work is to give a clearer 
picture of North American ways of life and 
to promote a better understanding between 
the people of the United States and Canada. 
The chairman of the panel of judges is 
Professor A. L. Burt, department of his- 
tory, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota. 


Langston University, Oklahoma.—A new 
quarterly, the Southwestern Journal, has 
been founded “to interpret the Southwest to 
the nation and the nation to the Southwest.”’ 
It is addressed to Americans of all races and 
creeds. Each issue will contain scholarly ar- 
ticles, reports of scientific research, and 
news of significant social trends. The second 
issue, now current, contains research arti- 
cles by Eugene S. Richards, D. C. Jones, 
Robert S. McMillan, Edward C. McDonagh, 
R. Goodwin Parrish, and F. A. Williams. 
The editor is Nick Aaron Ford. 


University of Maryland.—Thomas P. 
Monahan has been appointed instructor in 
the department of sociology. He was previ- 
ously with St. Lawrence University. 

Professor O. E. Baker is teaching a course 
in population problems for the department 
in the fall and will continue the “World 
Population Problems” in the winter quar- 
ter. 

Miss Natalie S. Wood, a graduate of 
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Meredith College, has been appointed a 
graduate fellow in the department. 

Peter P. Lejins, associate professor, is 
acting chairman of the department. 


Miami University.—Asael T. Hansen is 
on extended leave to continue with the 
Japanese Relocation Authority. His courses 
are being taught by Mr. Paul K. Hatt. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Rich- 
ard Corbin Fuller, on leave from the uni- 
versity as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, 
died in the Navy hospital at Brooklyn, 
New York, October 9, 1944, after an illness 
of almost a year. Professor Fuller was born 
in 1907. A graduate of the department of 
sociology and of the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Professor Fuller made 
valuable contributions to the linkage of 
law and sociology. He was best known for 
his writings on the theory of social problems. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The ofh- 
cers elected at the November meeting are 
as follows: president, Dr. Henry J. Rys- 
kamp, Calvin College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; vice-president, Dr. C. R. Hoffer, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan; secretary-treasurer, Mr. A. D. 
Vetesk, Jackson Junior College, Jackson, 
Michigan; Executive Committee members, 
Dr. Rupert C. Koeninger, Central Michigan 
College, Mount Pleasant, and Dr. Theodore 
Newcomb, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science——In the reorganization of 
Michigan State College into the Basic 
College with its seven departments, teach- 
ing posts are held by sociologists in four 
departments and in the newly established 
Institute of Foreign Studies. 

The teaching staff of the original depart- 
ment of sociology has been divided between 
the newly organized School of Science and 
Art and the School of Business and Public 
Service. E. M. Banzet, D. L. Gibson, C. R. 
Hoffer, Paul Honigsheim, J. F. Thaden, 
and C. R. Watts are members of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology in the 
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School of Science and Art. C. P. Loomis, 
formerly head of the Division of Extension 
and Training, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the U.S.D.A.., is head of this de- 
partment. E. B. Harper, former head of the 
department of sociology, is now head of the 
department of social service in the School 
of Business and Public Service. Sociologists 
are represented in two of the departments 
of the Basic College. The head of the de- 
partment of effective living is L. A. Haak, 
formerly head of the sociology depart- 
ment of the University of Tulsa, Austin 
Vander Slice, former head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at the University of Ar- 
kansas, is a member of the department of 
social science. 


Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. 
—The National Advisory Council for Child 
Research met in November at Mooseheart, 
Illinois. The director of the laboratory, Dr. 
Martin L. Reymert, announces the member- 
ship of the council: Dr. John E. Anderson, 
University of Minnesota (preschool child) ; 
Dr. Allan G. Brodie, University of Llinois 
(dental sciences); Dr. E. W. Burgess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago (sociology); Professor 
A. J. Carlson, University of Chicago (phys- 
iology); Dr. H. F. Helmholz, Mayo Clinic 
(pediatrics); Dr. Ernest Horn, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa (curriculum construction); Dr. 
R. L. Jenkins, Chicago Institute for Juve- 
nile Research (psychiatry); Dr. Wilton 
Marion Krogman, University of Chicago 
(anthropology); Dr. C. A. Prosser, William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute (voca- 
tional education); Dr. Louise Stanley, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (home econom- 
ics); Dr. Carl R. Rogers, Ohio State Uni- 
versity (clinical psychology); and Dr. R. W. 
Tyler, University of Chicago (education). 


National Committee for M ental H ygiene.— 
Dr. George S. Stevenson, the medical di- 
rector, announces that the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation, Inc., has established 
the Lasker Award of $1,000 to be given an- 
nually through the Committee for outstand- 
ing service in the field of mental hygiene. 
It will be conferred at the annual meeting 
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of the Committee in the autumn of each 
year. The purpose of the award is to recog- 
nize significant contributions to promoting 
mental health and to making the broad 
field and program of mental hygiene more 
familiar to the general public. The award 
this year will be for mental hygiene work 
related to the war. The recipient will be: 
chosen from among leaders who have done 
work in the general enhancement of the 
mental health of the men and women of the 
services, both while in service and during 
the period of rehabilitation, so far as de- 
veloped at the time. The Award Committee 
consists of Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, chair- 
man, Dr. Frederick H. Allen, and Miss 
Nina Ridenour. The Award Committee 
determines the scope and method of grant- 
ing the award and selects an anonymous 
jury of seven to nine to name the recipient. 


Ohio State University —Professor Roder- 
ick Peattie, department of geography, has 
flown to Johannesburg to become chief of 
the Office of War Information in the Union 
of South Africa. His address will be the 
American Consulate in Johannesburg. He 
will visit every city in the Union, his task 
being one of cultural relations and other ac- 
tivities in the field of diplomacy. 

C. L. Shartle, formerly chief of the Divi- 
sion of Occupational Analysis for the War 
Manpower Commission in Washington, 
D.C., is the new co-ordinator of personnel 
research and professor of psychology. 


Pacific Sociological Society —The officers 
for 1945 were elected by mail. They are: 
president, Ray Baber, Pomona College; 
vice-presidents: for the Northern Division, 
Lawrence Bee, University of Oregon; for 
the Central Division, Hubert Philips, Fresno 
State College; for the Southern Division, 
F. A. Conrad, University of Arizona; mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council: Jesse F. 
Steiner, University of Washington, and 
Robert Dann, Oregon State College; repre- 
sentative of Executive Committee, Ameri- 
can Sociological Society: Calvin P. Schmid, 
University of Washington. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


University of Pittsburgh—Dr. M. C. 
Elmer’s new book, The Sociology of the 
Family, published by Ginn and Company, 
will be ready early in 1945. 


Reed College—Mr. Gwynne Nettler was 
appointed instructor in sociology at the 
beginning of the fall semester. He came to 
Reed College from Stanford University, 
where he has been serving as acting instruc- 
tor in sociology during the last three years. 


The Research Council on Problems of 
Alcohol.—The latest published research re- 
port of this council is Institutional Facilities 
for the Treatment of Alcoholism, by E. H. L. 
Corwin and Elizabeth V. Cunningham, of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. Pre- 
pared for the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and the Research Council on Problems 
of Alcohol, the report (80 pages) contains 
background material particularly valuable 
in the study of urban sociology and not 
readily available elsewhere. The sale price 
of the cloth-bound copies is one dollar. The 
Council is making a small supply of paper- 
bounds copies available without charge to 
the readers of the American Journal of 
Sociology. 


Russell Sage Foundation—Morris Had- 
ley was elected president of the Russell Sage 
Foundation at the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Foundation in November. 
Mr. Hadley, a Yale graduate, is a lawyer, 
president of the New York Public Library, 
and chairman of the board of trustees of the 
New York School of Social Work of Colum- 
bia, and has been trustee of the Russell Sage 
Foundation during the last ten years. He 
served recently as deputy director of the 
Office of Facts and Figures in Washington. 
He succeeds Lawson Purdy as president of 
the Foundation, who expressed his desire to 
retire from that office after thirteen years 
of service but will continue as a member 
of the Board. Other officers are Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, professor of public law at 
Columbia University, vice-president; Ar- 
thur H. Ham, executive vice-president of 
the Provident Loan Society of New York, 
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and formerly director of the Foundation’s 
Department of Remedial Loans, treasurer; 
John M. Glenn, general director of the 
Foundation for the last twenty-four years, 
secretary. 


Social Science Research Council.—The 
following Post-doctoral Research Training 
Fellows are announced for 1944-45: 


David Maldwyn Ellis, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity, instructor in American history, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, for training in the economic 
and social aspects of transportation in the 
United States during the nineteenth century. 

Rushton Coulborn, Ph.D., University of 
London, professor of European history, At- 
lanta University, for training in social phi- 
losophy. (Renewal.) 


The Pre-doctoral Field Training Fellows 
are: 


Julia J. Henderson, political science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for training in the func- 
tioning of national employment exchange 
agencies. 

Arthur E. Naftalin, political science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for training in the origin 
and growth of political parties in Minnesota 
and the Northwest. 

Robert White Pullen, economics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, for training in 
industrial relations and particularly collective 
bargaining in New England. 

Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., economics, Har- 
vard University, for training in industry-labor 
relations in Detroit as a result of federal policy- 
making. 

George H. F. Wong, political science, Har- 
vard University, for training in the setup of 
government agencies, particularly the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


Grants-in-aid have been awarded to: 


Jay William Blum, assistant professor of 
economics, Kenyon College, for the completion 
of a study of aviation financing in the United 
States since 1933. 

Norman S. Buchanan, associate professor 
of economics, University of California, for the 
completion of a study of some aspects of inter- 
national postwar investment. 

Frederick H. Cramer, assistant professor of 
history, Mount Holyoke College, for the com- 
pletion of a study of the impact of Hellenistic 
science upon the Roman Empire. 
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Charles I. Foster, teaching fellow, Harvard 
University, for the completion of a study of 
voluntary associations, their relations to formal 
religious organizations, and their place in United 
States history, 1800-1880. 

Abram L. Harris, professor of economics, 
Howard University, for the completion of a 
study of representative types of institutional 
economics. 

Naum Jasny, principal economic analyst, 
Foreign Economic Administration, for the com- 
pletion of a study of the wheats in classical 
antiquity. 

Oscar Jaszi, professor of political science 
(emeritus), Oberlin College, for the completion 
of a study of the remnants of feudalism in 
Central Europe. 

Eugene M. Kulischer, director, Research 
Bureau on Population Movements, for the com- 
pletion of a study of wars and migration in 
Europe, 1914-39. 

Henry S. Lucas, professor of European his- 
tory, University of Washington (Seattle), for 
the completion of a study of immigration from 
the Netherlands to the United States, 1847-97. 

William C. Smith, professor of sociology, 
Linfield College, for the completion of a study 
of stepchild and stepparent relationships. 

R. J. M. Veit Va‘entin, research fellow in 
political science, Fletcher School, for the com- 
pletion of a study of original papers belonging 
to Bismarck, Bleichroeder, and Rothschild. 

S. V. Wantrup, associate professor of agri- 
cultural economics, University of California, 
for the completion of a study of the public 
policy of conservation. 


Syracuse University —In November, Pro- 
fessor E. Franklin Frazier, head of the de- 
partment of sociology at Howard Univer- 
sity, gave a series of five addresses as a guest 
of the university. 

Mr. Milton L. Barron, a candidate for 
the doctorate at Yale, is on the staff this 
year. 

Professor Douglas Haring is on leave for 
the year to participate in the Japanese train- 
ing program for officers under Dr. Friederich 
at Harvard. 

Dr. Thomas R. Fisher has been serving 
in the military forces in Italy for the last 
sixteen months. 


Talladega College-—Dr. Gustav Ichheiser 
has been appointed to the department of 
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sociology for the 1944-45 session. The Jour- 
nal regrets exceedingly that this news was 
incorrectly stated in the November issue. 


Tulane University—Dr. Logan Wilson, 
who came this year as dean of Newcomb 
College, will teach in the department of 
sociology. 

Dr. Karl Korsch, who was visiting 
assistant professor of sociology in Newcomb 
College last year, is back this year in the 
same capacity. 


University of Utah.—The Institute on 
American Social Security conducted in 
July by the Graduate School of Social 
Work was the first of its kind in the coun- 
try. Karl de Schweinitz, training consultant 
for the Social Security Board, Washington, 
D.C., led the sessions. 

Professor Owen F. Beal has recently pub- 
lished a bulletin, Social Characteristics of 
Salt Lake City. 

Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology, 
lectured before the twenty-sixth and twen- 
ty-seventh sessions of the F.B.I. National 
Police Academy on the “Social Psychology 
of Crime and Criminals” in October. 

Elmer R. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology, is on leave, serving as com- 
munity analyst at the War Relocation 
Center, Hunt, Idaho. 

Assistant Professor Henry H. Frost, Jr., 
is now completing a two-year study under 
a research grant of “Trends and Changes 
in Utah’s Population and Their Signifi- 
cance for the Present and Post-war Situa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Charles E. Dibble, assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology in the department 
of sociology, has recently published the 
results of his research while in Mexico, 
Codice en cruz (Mexico, D.F., 1943). 


College of Wooster—Dr. Howard Lowry 
was inaugurated as president of the college 
on October 2t. 

Professor L. W. Ingram is on a year’s 
leave of absence for study and writing. 


What the Negro Wants. Edited by RAyrorp W. 
LocAN. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. vii+352. $3.50. 


The title of this volume implies a degree of 
social unity and racial solidarity among Ameri- 
can Negroes that is not a fully accomplished 
fact. The time may come—conceivably, it may 
come soon—when the Negroes will be fused into 
a race-conscious minority, animated by a com- 
mon wish and presenting a united front in a 
struggle for clearly defined objectives. But in 
the present both the strength and the weakness 
of the Negroes’ position lie in the fact that they 
are not a fully organized and self-conscious mi- 
nority. They are held together by external fac- 
tors restricting their participation in the com- 
munal life rather than by exclusive sentiments 
and internal bonds. What the Negro wants can 
be stated only in terms that would be largely 
or wholly unintelligible to the mass of the Ne- 
groes. To be realistic, and at the same time to do 
full justice to the contributors to this sympo- 
sium, it is necessary to read the title as ““What 
Negroes Want.” 

The book has been several years in the mak- 
ing. It was no simple editorial task to find and 
secure the co-operation of fourteen persons com- 
petent to speak for a widely dispersed and cul- 
turally diverse population of thirteen million 
persons. Some of the outstanding Negro social 
students refused to touch the project. The edi- 
torial problem was further complicated by the 
need to supplement cautiously conservative 
statements by the inclusion of some more 
“radical” statements than could appear in a vol- 
ume bearing the imprint of a southern univer- 
sity press. As it is, the publisher felt it necessary 
to insert a somewhat nervously apologetic in- 
troduction in which he categorically rejects the 
findings of modern social science as ‘‘obviously 
untrue” and reaffirms his allegiance to the tra- 
ditional southern racial creed. Most of the con- 
tributors to the volume are not professional stu- 
dents of social or racial relations, but each is a 
person of note in some field of Negro endeavor. 
Mary McLeod Bethune is president of the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women; Sterling A. 
Brown is in the English department and Ray- 
ford W. Logan is in the history department of 
Howard University; W. E. B. DuBois is director 
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of special research and Roy Wilkins is assistant 
secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; Gordon B. 
Handcock is a teacher of economics; Leslie 
Pinckney Hill, Frederick D. Patterson, and 
Charles H. Wesley are college presidents; Lang- 
ston Hughes is a poet and writer; A. Philip Ran- 
dolph is president of the Brotherhood of Sleep-_ 
ing Car Porters; George S. Schuyler is a news- 
paper editor; Willard S. Townsend is president 
of the “Red Caps’; and Doxey A. Wilkerson is 
vice-president of the International Workers’ 
League. 

The Negroes want what all other men of 
comparable experience and status want. The 
masses want food, shelter, a cessation of gratui- 
tous physical abuse, and other elementary nec- 
essaries of a tolerable animal existence. From 
this level, the desires increase in number and 
kind and, through varying stages and combina- 
tions, to those that characterize sensitive and 
civilized men. As stated by the contributors to 
this symposium, they want nothing new or 
startling, nothing that could be reasonably de- 
nied them. They ask for such things as freedom, 
the Four Freedoms, participation in American 
life, first-class citizenship, protection of civil 
rights, equal work opportunities, equal pro- 
tection under the law, equal education, equal 
health and hospital services, abolition of public 
segregation, an end to mob violence, and the 
elimination of restrictions on voting. They have 
no ideology other than that of democracy, and 
they want the rights, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities possessed by other Americans. But the 
contributors are little concerned with what 
Negroes want. Each states his conception of the 
desires briefly—some do so in general terms, 
others with a variety of concrete detail; some 
state them bluntly and without quibbling, 
others are cautious and _ conciliatory—and 
moves on to what interests him, to race prob- 
lems and solutions, to means by which the 
Negroes can get what they want, to racial ac- 
tivities and programs and movements. 


The volume is in no sense a scholarly or pro- 
found analysis of race relations or of the race 
problem; it is, nevertheless, a significant con- 
tribution if it is seen as a pamphlet in a racial 
controversy and as an index of the current 
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stage of the race-relations cycle. One stage in 
the cultural advance of an excluded group is 
characterized by vague discontent and restless 
behavior, by unorganized protests and rebel- 
lious outbursts and other random activity, 
which express a widespread dissatisfaction and 
misery but show no real appreciation of the 
causal factors or genuine understanding of effec- 
tive means of control. It is at this point that 
leaders may arise—leaders who are able to 
articulate the unrest, inspire the confidence, and 
arouse the enthusiasm of the masses; define ap- 
pealing objectives; formulate programs of ac- 
tion; and mobilize the group to various forms of 
collective behavior. When, and in the degree 
that this is done in America, the Negro-white 
relations will change in character; the race 
problem will move into a new phase of the racial 
cycle. The book does not do this; but it does, in 
its expression of various objectives and descrip- 
tions of various tentative and preliminary 
efforts at organization, indicate that a new 
phase of the Negro-white problem may not be 
far away. 


Certainly these movements, when and as 
they come, will do little or nothing to control 
the course of events or to change the future of 
the Negro or of race relations. On the contrary, 
the nature of the movements will be defined and 
guided by the course of events. The efforts of 
the Negroes and the conflicting efforts of the 
white southerners are analogous to the competi- 
tion of rival boatmen rowing upstream while 
the swift current is carrying both to their ulti- 
mate destination. The future of the Negro, as 
of the white population of the South, will be de- 
termined by impersonal factors or by fortuitous 
events—soil depletion, machine agriculture, com- 
peting crop areas, federal policies, conservation 
movements, and the like—rather than by the 
Negroes’ wishful thinking or the whites’ indul- 
gence in nostalgic fantasies. 

But efforts such as those described in the vol- 
ume and others yet to come should not be un- 
dervalued. Such efforts, in and of themselves, 
are seldom impressive; generally they are futile, 
obviously destined to fail. They have, however, 
a very real value apart from their avowed pur- 
pose; they are educative experiences. It is ap- 
parently in just such efforts that men become 
in a measure civilized; it is in their efforts, aside 
from anything achieved by the efforts, that 
men acquire initiative and self-confidence and 
develop new conceptions of themselves. The 
Negroes, like other men, will advance through 
their efforts and their failures. 
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The book has another value aside from its 
specific content. Every effort of the Negroes to 
improve their social status, as every vigorous 
verbal or other protest against sub-American 
conditions and treatment, does its bit to bring 
the racial situation out of the realm of sacred 
phenomena and into the arena of public discus- 
sion, where it can be examined on its merits 
and modified by rational techniques. In a ra- 
tional world the statement of the Negroes’ 
wants must be faced and it must be answered— 
and it can be answered only in terms of counter- 
facts and logical argument. It is for this reason 
that one regrets that this is not a better book; 
the Negroes’ position still lacks a definitive and 
masterly statement. 

E. B. REUTER 


Prejudice—Japanese Americans: Symbol of 
Racial Intolerance. By CAREY McWILLIAMS. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. 337. 
$3.00. 


A hundred thousand persons—the popula- 
tion of a single small city—were moved inland 
from the West Coast by military order in 1942. 
More people than that move every year in the 
United States, and at least that many have been 
forced to move during the war as a result of new 
war-plant construction and the creation of vari- 
ous military zones. What makes this movement 
from the West Coast so important is that it was 
a forced mass movement of people without due 
process and on the basis of ancestry alone—an 
action unprecedented in the United States. It 
was a crucial act, establishing what many Amer- 
icans felt to be an ominous precedent. 

Mr. McWilliams in this book outlines the 
historical background of race relations and 
anti-oriental prejudice on the West Coast which 
made this war move of persons of Japanese 
ancestry not only possible but inevitable. The 
author then goes on to contrast the 1942 West 
Coast attitudes concerning evacuation as a 
“military necessity” and the 1944 attitudes in 
the same area which have become openly racist. 
A region of ten million population is now ats 
tempting to prevent the return of what can at 
most be but a handful of considerably less than 
a hundred thousand people. The anti-evacueé 
attitudes are found to be correlated in part with 
historical anti-oriental prejudice on the West 
Coast, but even more with specific economic in- 
terest groups and related political forces happy 
to have a convenient scapegoat for local social 
problems. 


The book relates these domestic race-rela- 
tions problems to the international Pacific area. 
“For nearly fifty years prior to December 7, 
1941 a state of undeclared war existed between 
California and Japan” (p. 15). It is pointed out 
that the Japanese made diplomatic issue of local 
tensions on more than one occasion and that 
the military clique in Japan found the persecu- 
tion of Japanese in California a convenient 
weapon for arousing anti-American attitudes in 
Japan. 

While the evacuation set a precedent in 
racism in the United States, McWilliams points 
out that it also set a precedent for federal juris- 
diction in race relations; and he proposes that 
the federal government go further in this re- 
spect and set up a Department of Race and 
Culture as recommended by the anthropologist, 
Dr. E. A. Hooton, which “would bend its efforts 
to the scientific development of every racial 
and national stock in our country and to the 
task of coordinating the efforts of each to fur- 
ther its own happiness and the advance of 
American civilization.” 

A conclusion of interest to the student of 
racial prejudice is that there is “‘little correla- 
tion between the number of Japanese in a par- 
ticular area and the virulence of anti-Japanese 
sentiment” (p. 25). Another conclusion which 
the author indorses is that “because we feared 
greatly we began to hate greatly” (p. 45). Still 
a third, as far as California is concerned, is the 
remarkable correlation between peaks in anti- 
oriental agitation and local political campaigns 
(cf., e.g., p. 58). 

There are a few matters of fact in the book 
which might be questioned. On page 83 it is 
stated that the Japanese in California showed 
no tendency toward dispersal. Spot population 
charts of the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
during the last two or three decades would, I 
believe, refute this statement; and on page 88 
the author himself remarks that “as the Nisei 
reached maturity there was a significant trend 
away from Little Tokyo.” A special factor in- 
hibiting large-scale dispersal beyond the coast 
area not mentioned in the book is geography: 
the Sierra Nevadas and then the desert area, in 
contrast to the beckoning lands of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, etc., for Atlantic immigrant groups. 

Comparative data for recent immigrant 
groups in New York and elsewhere would also 
be desirable before referring to the “intense gre- 
gariousness” of the West Coast Japanese (p. 85) 
or to the “slowness” of Japanese assimilation 
(p. 142). (It is a notable fact that even in war- 
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time there are Ukrainian and German cultural 
broadcasts in the native languages for those 
ethnic groups in the Chicago area.) 


It is doubtful if there has been at every relo- 
cation center an “incident” similar to those of 
Poston and Manzanar (p. 180). The segregation 
program, undertaken after considerable dis- 
cussion of pros and cons within the War Relo- 
cation Authority, was mot prompted by Senator 
Downey’s resolution (p. 187). Dillon Myer, the 
national director, decided on the step following 
a project directors’ meeting at which the major- 
ity vote was in favor of segregation as an aid to 
relocation center administration. As it has 
turned out, having W.R.A. become an intelli- 
gence agency in connection with this program 
of segregating “loyal” from “disloyal” residents 
—a function properly belonging to the Depart- 
ment of Justice—has raised more than one 
thorny problem, and there is plenty of room for 
argument as to the ultimate value of segrega- 
tion as a solution for W.R.A. problems of center 
administration and relocation. 


The author quotes and evidently indorses 
Carl Crow’s dictum that Japan and the United 
States have nothing in common in their history, 
culture, and ideals. This is an oversimplifica- 
tion of a number of obvious cultural differences. 
A national ideal in both countries is to overcome 
odds and to rise above humble beginnings (the 
story of Lincoln was popular in pre-war Japan), 
the value of patriotism is recognized in both 
countries, and capitalist monopolies and indus- 
trialization are found in Japan as well as in the 
United States and had a good deal to do with 
the present conflict in the Pacific. Racial preju- 
dice may have aided and been correlated with 
this conflict, but surely it was not a basic causa- _ 
tive factor. (McWilliams recognizes the relation 
of prejudice and economic rivalry in California 
but seems to forget it in discussing the back- 
ground of the war in the Pacific.) 

These criticisms should not be interpreted as 
detracting from the main story of the book, 
which is vividly brought home to the reader. In 
particular, the well-documented section on the 
historical background of racial prejudice on the 
West Coast is excellent, the recent deliberate 
attempts by special groups to maintain this 
prejudice is well brought out, and the relation 
between our domestic racial relations and our 
international relations is given the attention 
it deserves. There is a good analysis of the Dies 
and similar “investigations” of W.R.A., to- 
gether with some of the motivations behind 
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them. This whole subject deserves a book to it- 
self some time after the war. 

The reader of this book is left with a feeling 
that the United States faces a conflict between 
its democratic ideals and its racist practices 
which can be resolved in one of two ways: 
either by rejecting racism in action and so bring- 
ing national behavior in line with national 
ideology or by adopting racism as a part of our 
national government policy. Germany took the 
second choice, and, as far as the evidence of 
McWilliams’ book goes, the same thing could 
happen here. 

Joun F. EMBREE 
University of Chicago 


Race, Nation, Person: Social Aspects of the Race 
Problem: A Symposium. Edited by JosEPu 
M. CorricAN and G. Barry O’TOOLE. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. x+436. $3.75. 


In 1941 the Catholic University of America 
published a symposium on scientific aspects of 
the race problem —that is, upon the biology of 
race. Here follows a discussion of the same prob- 
lem from the standpoint of history, jurispru- 
dence, politics, and ethics. The authors, all 
Catholic and most of them priests, are of several 
nationalities. 

The unity of the volume appears not only in 
the common subject of discussion but in the au- 
thors’ adherence to a common philosophical 
system. It is a system which non-Catholic social 
scientists should know better than they general- 
ly do, not merely because it is the system of 
social thought of the Catholic scholars of the 
world but also because it is that system whose 
concepts have been most clearly defined and 
the consequences of whose premises have been 
worked out for the greatest variety of prevailing 
social situations. 

The ten essays vary in emphasis and in the 
particular problems addressed. One treats of the 
state in relation to occupational groups; others, 
of the state in relation to racial and cultural 
groups, of church and state, of the history of 
racist doctrine, of nationalism, etc. The contri- 
bution of most interest to sociologists is, I be- 
lieve, “The Rights of the Human Person vis-a- 
vis of the State and Race.’”’ The author, Joseph 
T. Delos, is a French Dominican, well schooled 
in theoretical jurisprudence and sociology. The 
conception of the state presented is that of the 
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French Catholic jurist, Hauriou. It is summed 
up thus: 


It may be said that our civilization rests on this 
distinction [between the state and the social body 
which it personifies]... .. The State is a super- 
structure..... If the State is a superstructure, it 
is because there is a substructure, an ensemble of 
activities that are economic, family, cultural, re- 
ligious, which have their own laws, their own spe- 
cific and non-political ends; in these ends man finds 
a principle of action which is external to the State, 
independent of it, and which in consequence will 
impose itself on the State [pp. 40, 41]. 


I think I present Delos’ thought correctly in 
saying that he regards the reconciliation of the 
rights of the person and of the society of which 
he is a member with those which the state must 
necessarily have if it is to perform its functions 
to be the great never ending problem of politics. 
It follows that any social doctrine is to be 
judged by its effects, in principle and in practice, 
upon this reconciliation. Fascist race doctrine 
eschews any such reconciliation by declaring 
that the state should be identical with a racially 
defined ethnic group, the nation or Volk, and 
that the individual exists, in turn, only as mem- 
ber of and for the sake of the racial group. Delos 
cites other systems of thinking and other doc- 
trines which tend to swallow up one or another 
of the parties to this necessary but difficult rec- 
onciliation. 

When he comes to the question of race, Delos 
avoids what are, in my opinion, the two most 
common errors of those who argue for the rights 
of those who are members of races or ethnic 
groups which suffer discrimination at the hands 
of the state or of society. One of these errors is 
that of resting the case too completely on the 
evidence that there is little or no difference be- 
tween the races in those biological qualities 
which might affect intellectual achievement or 
moral conduct. Delos, while concluding that it 
has not been scientifically demonstrated that 
race is the principal one among the conditions 
which influence the exercise of the moral and 
mental faculties of men, insists that his thesis 
would be in no wise impaired if they were. For 
while society will apportion its privileges and 
functions according to individual aptitudes, it 
will guarantee to each person an equality with 
others—an equality which consists in assuring 
to each man “the conditions of a life truly hu- 
man, conforming with his dignity and his des- 
tiny as a human person.” It is implied in Delos’ 
argument that society should be so watchful 
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and vigorous in its distribution of social func- 
tions that it will not overlook any individual on 
the assumption that his aptitudes are sufficient- 
ly known by the fact of race alone. 

The other error common among advocates of 
full justice and equality for people of all racial 
and cultural affiliations is that of assuming or 
declaring that a sense of social solidarity should 
not exist among persons of common racial or 
cultural identity. Delos recognizes, and be- 
comes almost poetic about it, that “the abstract 
nudity of human nature’ must be clothed in the 
rich garments of a culture, of an “‘ethnos,’’ be- 
fore a personality is achieved: It is good for man 
to be nurtured in a culture, as a member of a 
people. The solution of cultural conflicts does 
not lie in the eradication—impossible, in any 
case—of all racial and ethnic sentiment. The 
function of the state is not to destroy any 
“ethnos” but to prevent them from becoming 
spiritual ghettos, insulated against the univer- 
sal values of culture. 

May I repeat that I have selected for special 
attention but one of the several essays in this 
symposium—the one which, although devoted 
to an ethical argument, makes most use of an 
essentially sociological way of looking at things. 
Some are more passionate in their criticisms of 
fascism and communism; some are more ardent 
in condemnation of certain aspects of American 
life. Taken together, they undoubtedly repre- 
sent Catholic scholarly thought—although not 
necessarily the attitudes of the masses of Catho- 
lic population—on the problem in hand. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Black Man in White America. By Joun G. 
VAN DEUSEN. Rev. ed. Washington, D.C.: 
Associated Publishers, 1944. Pp. 381. $3.25. 


Here is a conventional conception of “the 
race problem,” notable only for its countless 
newsy facts. Topics range from race inferiority 
through economics, migration, politics, crime, 
schooling, church, folk songs, art, war participa- 
tion, to leadership. The author, a historian, has 
no taste for theory, no time for personal asides 
and insights. He writes to inform, and his me- 
dium is “‘fact.”” Once assured that an item is re- 
liable, the writer is, one might guess, at peace 
with himself. He believed that the more facts, 
the greater their impact—a theory that news 
can and will affect attitudes. 
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Working from this angle, it is logical to see 
“no immediate solution” for the race problem, 
to espouse mass “education” as the way out, 
all of which leads to the sharpest writing in the 
book. For example: “Without doubt DuBois 
is the most brilliant Negro in the United 
States today. But he is unfitted temperamental- 
ly to be the leader of his race. An aristocrat and 
a scholar, his appeal is to the intellect. He has 
never been one of the toiling black masses, and 
he is just as incapable of understanding them as 
they are of following his involved reasoning” 
(p. 322). Charles Johnson and Reuter are the 
author’s favorite quotes; no mention is made of 
the Warner-Dollard point of view. In fact, 
neither caste nor class appears in the Index or in 
the nineteen pages of fine-print bibliography. 


Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


Islands and Peoples of the Indies. By RAYMOND 
KENNEDY. (“War Background Studies,” 
No. 14.) Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1943. Pp. iv+66. 


Among the handbooks prepared on Pacific 
areas under the sponsorship of the Smithsonian 
Institution, this volume is one of the very best. 
The author has done a fine job in presenting in 
brief but systematic fashion the peoples of the 
East Indies—their geographical setting, lan- 
guages, customs, and history. Apparent in this 
presentation is the considerable variety which 
exists underneath the surface uniformity. The 
intelligent reader will begin to see something 
of the magnitude of the problems which this 
area presents and the difficulties involved in 
finding any simple solutions. The illustrations 
are superb, and a selected bibliography offers 
an opportunity for further inquiry into this 
important area. 

FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


A Selective Guide to the English Literature on 
the Netherlands West Indies: With a Supple- 
ment on British Guiana. By Pattie HANSON 
Hiss. New York: Netherlands Information 
Bureau (10 Rockefeller Plaza), 1943. Pp. 
xili+129. $0.75. 

The author has arranged the works of over 
four hundred writers on Curacao, Surinam, 
and British Guiana under some fourteen cate- 
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gories. The habit of Netherlands scientists of 
writing a considerable proportion of their works 
in English makes this a particularly useful 
bibliography. Students of South America are 
indebted to Mr. Hiss for compiling, and the 
Netherlands Information Bureau for publish- 
ing, this guide to the literature of an area which 
is rapidly growing in world importance. 

FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


The People of Alor: A Social-Psychological Study 
of an East Indian Island. By Cora Du Bots. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1944. Pp. xvi+654. $7.50. 

Dr. Du Bois’s book is a genuine scientific 
contribution to the study of “personality and 
culture,” a field in which there has been much 
more programmatic discussion and speculative 
inference, so far, than substantial achievement. 
This has been partly due to the fact that aware- 
ness on the part of anthropologists of the 
theoretical significance of ethnographic data for 
an understanding of the differential determi- 
nants relevant to the genesis and functioning 
of personality preceded systematic observa- 
tions with psychological problems in mind. 
As Dr. Du Bois says in her Preface: ‘“Too often 
descriptive material gathered with other ends 
in view gave no data on points which seemed 
vital, and none of them gave an adequate de- 
scription of character structure and its dyna- 
mics. We had talked ourselves out, and only 
field work could test the procedure.” 

The author’s investigation of the people of 
a mountain village in Alor (Lesser Sunda 
Islands, Netherlands East Indies), Oceanic 
Negroids in physical type, among whom she 
spent more than a year and whose language she 
learned, was focused directly upon the rela- 
tion between their culture and their personality 
structure. Her book reflects this concentration 
of interest in every detail. It is likewise dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it is a product of 
the close collaboration of the author with a 
psychoanalyst, Dr. Abram Kardiner, begun 
in 1936. It also may be considered an extension 
of the pattern of collaboration carried on for 
some years by Professor Linton and Dr. Kar- 
diner in their joint seminar at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the initial crystallization of which is 
to be found in The Individual and His Society 
(1939). In this book Kardiner essayed psycho- 
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analytic interpretations of the personality 
structure of individuals in certain Polynesian 
and Malagasy societies based exclusively on 
ethnographic descriptions by Linton. It was 
here that Kardiner set forth his concept of 
“basic personality structure,” discussed the 
cultural factors he considered psychologically 
relevant ‘to personality formation and other 
theoretical points. 

The task which Dr. Du Bois set herself in 
Alor was undertaken largely under the inspira- 
tion and direction of Kardiner, who likewise 
contributed personally to financing the expedi- 
tion. The psychological interpretation of the 
data secured is also the work of Kardiner. He 
elaborates the statement of the problem as 
presented by the author (chap. i), disengages 
the basic personality structure of the Alorese 
(chap. ix) from the observations made in the 
field (in the course of which he makes use of 
diagramatic schema that are original and clari- 
fying), and, following each autobiography (ex- 
cept one), contributes a characterological pic- 
ture, including a schematic diagram summariz- 
ing the dynamic factors at work and their 
results. Altogether, Kardiner contributes some 
sixty-five pages. 

The outstanding and forward-looking fea- 
tures of the volume from a methodological 
point of view are the following: 

1. As in all science, a theoretical frame of 
reference enables the observer to concentrate 
upon the collection of facts relevant to certain 
hypotheses. Consequently, there is no attempt 
to present a full-length ethnographic portrait 
of the Alorese (p. 27). Chapters iii-vi follow 
through the life-cycle. They are richly de- 
tailed and exhibit a keen appreciation of the 
dynamics of personality genesis and function- 
ing, the interaction of institution and person, 
cultural forms and individual practice. Chapter 
vii is concerned with “the interrelated forms 
and forces of personality as they manifest 
themselves in institutions, values, and every- 
day modes of emotional expression and be- 
havior among adults.” Chapter viii contains a 
discussion of the psychological aspects of reli- 
gion. It is from these chapters that Kardiner 
constructs his etiology of the ‘“‘basic per- 
sonality” of the Alorese, termed “modal per- 
sonality” by the author (chap. i).? Although 


* At the present time it seems to me that any 
final crystallization of terms is not of prime im- 
portance. Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn and O. H. Mowrer, 
“ ‘Culture and Personality’: A Conceptual Scheme,” 
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any brief summary is bound to be inadequate, 
the essence of the matter lies in poor maternal 
care. This leads in turn to insistent demands 
upon human objects that can only frustrate 
the individual who, handicapped by a feeble 
ego and by great fear of aggression, lacks the 
confidence necessary for mastering the objective 
world. The manipulation of the peculiar finan- 
cial system of the Alorese is one means the 
men use to achieve some sense of security by 
obtaining a certain measure of control over 
others. 

2. The autobiographical material, including 
Kardiner’s interpretations, comprises half of 
the book (pp. 191-551). Four men and four 
women were informants. The material was ob- 
tained in a series of morning interviews, and 
dreams were elicited when possible. The author 
did some directing, but the degree of inter- 
ference is indicated in the text, and the original 
order of narration has been kept. Kardiner 
expresses the methodological value of this ma- 
terial when he says that “the autobiographies 
show us the variations in individual character; 
but they are all related to the basic personality 
structure, which is a commentary on the insti- 
tutions” (p. 548). 

3. As a further independent check the 
Rorschach Test was given to 37 individuals 
(17 men and 20 women). The interpretation of 
this material, which includes a discussion of 
both group and individual results, is contri- 
buted by Dr. Emil Oberholzer (pp. 588-640), 
who was an associate of Rorschach in Switzer- 
land. The technical aspects of this material 
will be of interest to all Rorschach workers. 
Only a few complete records are given, but a 
comparison of Kardiner’s analyses on the basis 
of the autobiographical data and Oberholzer’s 
interpretations, independently arrived at, are 
impressive. 

4. Other independent data, used as a check 
on the psychological interpretations given, are 
derived from (a) the Porteus Maze Test, given 
to 55 individuals, and summarized and com- 
mented upon by Porteus (pp. 553-54); (0) a 


American Anthropologist, XLVI (1944), 20 n. These 
authors speak of “the communal component of 
personality” and state that they are aiming at 
something quite similar to Kardiner’s concept. The 
emergence of all these terms is an explicit recogni- 
tion that certain idiosyncratic features of the hu- 
man personality are distinguishable from those attri- 
butes shared by members of a given cultural com- 
munity. 
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word-association test devised by the author 
(pp. 556-65); and (c) a series of children’s 
drawings, interpreted by the author and 
checked by Mrs. Schmidl-Waehner (pp. 566- 
87). 

The highly fruitful collaboration found in 
this book raises an important question. How 
far can the anthropologist proceed in the study 
of personality and culture without such colla- 
boration? Furthermore, since the interpreta- 
tions of both Dr. Kardiner and Dr. Oberholzer 
represent highly specialized skills, based on 
long therapeutic experience as analysts, who is 
to evaluate their interpretations? Personally, 
I hope that this volume will be given the most 
careful scrutiny in psychoanalytic, psychiatric, 
and psychological journals. For if the principles 
and procedures exemplified in it can be made 
the basis for further investigations, mutually 
intelligible in their aims and methods to special- 
ists in personality as well as in culture, the 
groundwork will be laid for an accumulation of 
data that will rapidly enrich our understanding 
of the relations between culture and personality. 


A. IRviING HALLOWELL 
Northwestern University 


Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime: 
A Reference Source for Research in Criminal 
Material. By BEN KARPMAN. Washington, 
D.C.: Medical Science Press, 1944. Pp. 
vii+732. 

A few years ago Dr. Karpman brought out 
Volume I of this series, containing five lengthy 
studies of psychopathic cases in which the 
persons were charged with predatory crimes. 
In this second volume there are four cases 
featuring sexual crimes, although theft, for- 
gery, drug addiction, robbery, and other crimes 
also are prominent. A forthcoming issue is to 
deal with murder cases. Little interpretation 
is included, as this is to appear in parallel 
publications. The case studies are largely in 
the subjects’ own words, with light editing 
by Dr. Karpman. 

One of the cases is presented in the original 
form as it was analyzed. The subject, Kenneth 
Elton (pseudonym), was committed because 
of an attempt at seduction of a nine-year-old 
girl. In the analysis he was asked to begin each 
session with an account of his dreams and then 
to give his associations. In this process he 
eventually arrived at an interpretation which 
accounted for the behavior on the basis of a 
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shocking sexual experience which occurred 
when he was about six or seven years old. 
A cure is claimed, since no repetition of the 
behavior is known to have occurred in the 
seventeen years following the analysis. Plau- 
sible as it is, this explanation does not rest on 
a basis logically superior to patent-medicine 
cures. Even if it were possible to be sure that 
undetected sex crimes did not continue, there is 
still the question of what is responsible. A 
critical reader inevitably hungers for some 
improvement on the ‘post hoc’’ style of reason- 
ing and, perhaps, in this case, for some addi- 
tional information, if it could be gathered, on 
the subject’s personality as viewed by his 
contemporaries and on the extent to which 
the analyst guided the development of the 
story by his suggestions and questions, and on 
other matters. This is not to suggest, however, 
that the case material given is not valuable 
or even that the interpretation might not be 
the true one. 

To a certain extent, the psychopathic and 
criminal aspects of some of the cases are at 
least partially separate. The criminal be- 
havior apparently develops in the same fashion 
as with normal personalities—through partici- 
pation in social groups in which criminal ac- 
tivity is conventional. At most, the mental 
abnormality operates in these cases as a partial 
cause of the criminality and as an influence 
on the type of crime and on the success of the 
criminal career. 

The studies provide a useful and fascinating 
opportunity to see the disturbed and abnormal 
social relations and mental outlook of the 
psychopathic criminals. They live in a strange 
social world as well as in a twisted mental 
world. 

RosBertT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Development in Adolescence: Approaches to the 
Study of the Individual. By Harotp E. 
Jones, assisted by the STAFF OF THE ADOLES- 
CENT GROWTH StTupDY, INSTITUTE OF CHILD 
WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1943. 
Pp. xvii+166. $2.00. 


Reported in graphic, almost fictional, style 
as part of a larger study made by the Staff of 
the Adolescent Growth Study is the seven- 
year study of the development of a boy. This 
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covered his development from eleven years of 
age to eighteen years. 

John was an unpromising boy, awkward and 
underdeveloped physically and unskilled in 
social graces, dominated and insecure at home. 
He became the butt of jokes at school, without 
prestige and unpopular. Gradually he achieved 
a certain degree of poise and the ability to mix 
but never popularity, and as compensation for 
his social deficiencies he developed an interest 
and ability in artistic and intellectual pursuits. 
John’s individuality is made evident by com- 
parisons with other boys of his age and socio- 
economic background. The changes with age 
and the interrelations: between capacities and 
attitudes, on the one hand, and social relation- 
ships, on the other, are clearly demonstrated. 

The data were secured from interviews with 
John’s parents, observation of John, tests, 
school reports, and classmates’ opinions. The 
discussion covers measurements of physical de- 
velopment over the period studied, results of 
tests of motor and mental ability, interests, and 
attitudes, and ratings of drives as given by ob- 
servers. Apparently the two hundred subjects 
of the larger study were not given interviews to 
secure social data of the ‘‘boy’s-own-story” type 
or hidden emotional attitudes such as a psychiat- 
ric interview would reveal. Although the inter- 
pretation of the data secured is excellent, the 
reader has the impression of gliding over the 
surface of the boy’s life and suspects that much 
hidden data remain unrevealed. 

A great lack is a clear statement of the com- 
plete plan of the study and of the methods used. 
Reference is made to another publication in 
which this information appears, but previous 
publication does not aid the reader who comes 
upon this book without having first happened to 
read the previous statement. Tests are men- 
tioned incidental to the presentation of scores, 
but nowhere may the research worker learn all 
that was done, how it was done, or what ob- 
stacles were met and overcome. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


A Prophet and a Pilgrim: Being the Incredible 
History of Thomas Lake Harris and Laurence 
Oliphant: Their Sexual Mysticisms and Utopi- 
an Communities. By HERBERT W. SCHNEI- 
DER and GEORGE LAwTon. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xviii+ 

589. $5.00. 
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The “prophet” and the “pilgrim” in this 
book are, respectively, Thomas Lake Harris and 
Laurence Oliphant, leaders of the Brotherhood 
of New Life, a mystic, utopian order. This com- 
munal group resembles other utopias in that it 
is a revolt from the church for the purpose of 
establishing a theocratic community; and, sec- 
ond, it is built on an elaborate sexual mythology. 
The principal communities of the Brotherhood, 
namely, Wassaic, Amenia, Brocton, and Foun- 
tain Grove, near Santa Rosa, were very success- 
ful enterprises. 

This Brotherhood of the New Life was 
founded on the ideology that it was the earthly 
home of God’s regenerating breath and the ma- 
trix of world redemption. Borrowing from Swe- 
denborg’s philosophy of spirit, Harris pro- 
pounded the doctrine that the universal man is 
God and individuals are but his appearances, 
with the added spiritualistic principle that all 
existence is concrete. 

Sexual love, the second basic tenet of Harris’ 
faith, is distributive rather than creative. God 
is bisexual, and there are celestial counterparts. 
Although this tenet is fairly common in the doc- 
trines of Swedenborgians and other groups, Har- 
ris and Oliphant developed with extraordinary 
vividness and concrete detail their sexual myth- 
ologies and sexual rites as well as making many 
social applications of their ideas. 

The authors of this book made a prodigious 
search for source materials, a critical analysis of 
documentary data, and a systematic organiza- 
tion of the materials pertaining to the life-cycle 
of this utopian order. 

This book provides another documentary 
reference on communal sects which sociologists 
will find of valuable use in comparative studies 
of such groups. In addition, sociologists will find 
in the book much useful data on the roles of 
leaders and dissenters, assimilation of converts, 
social controls governing the conduct and be- 
havior of members, social types within a com- 
munal organization, and social conflicts result- 
ing in disintegration of a sect. 


CLARENCE SCHETTLER 
Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


The Growth of the American Economy: An In- 
troduction to the Economic History of the 
United States. Edited by Harotp F. Wi.- 
LIAMSON. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1944. 
Pp. xiii+804. $4.00. 
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This is a collection of thirty-two articles in 
the form of chapters by twenty-six writers, 
including the editor, arranged topically under 
two chronological divisions before and after 
the War between the States. Each chapter is 
followed by an excellent bibliography, though 
there are notable omissions. A small number 
of maps are included, but those on pages 343- 
45 are almost unintelligible. It will scarcely 
be necessary to say that the chapters vary 
with the individual’s background, training, and 
work. The condensation of material brings out 
sharply the biases, weakness, and strength 
of the writers. The contributions of mature 
scholars stand in sharp contrast with those of 
less mature scholars. The task of the editor is 
necessarily limited to the allocation of chap- 
ters, possibly to proofreading, to the elimina- 
tion of overlapping, and to a general super- 
vision which will note that in this extended 
relay race the writers will have touched hands. 
It would be unfair to charge him with slips in 
proofreading and minor errors, though one 
may wonder why he allowed Professor Albion 
to include parts of the table on page 161 with 
totals of exports and imports after Professor 
Pigou’s famous stricture on the uselessness of 
such information. “Each chapter represents the 
balanced judgment of a person who has made 
a careful monographic study of his subject 
and who is therefore intimately acquainted 
with its details.” There are sufficient errors 
scattered through the book to make one wonder 
about this statement or perhaps to suggest 
carelessness in preparing a chapter for this 
type of book. 

In his Preface the editor states that eco- 
nomic historians should aim “to promote a 
clearer understanding of how man’s struggle 
for material existence has been carried on 
through time” (p. vii). That objective has 
been to a large extent reached so far as mature 
students of the field are concerned. The book 
will serve as a useful guide to important work 
in the field, and the material in various chapters 
is suggestive. In chapter vii, for example, the 
significance of the demand for cash to agricul- 
tural development is brought out clearly. But 
for these reasons it does not appear suitable as 
“an introductory text.” Unless it were handled 
by an economic historian with an exceptional 
background, this reviewer suspects it would be 
unsatisfactory certainly to beginners. Because 
of the attempt to adapt it to the needs of an 
introductory text, it is perhaps less valuable 
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as a guide to the trained economic historian. 
But the mature scholar will perceive the limi- 
tations of the chapters and will raise questions 
where the writer is compelled to appear dog- 
matic and to say, with Leslie Stephen, “‘all 
‘history teaches’ means is ‘I choose to take it 
for granted.’ ’’ The book will be welcomed as of 
valuable assistance for reference, for teaching, 
and for a detailed index. 

Harowp A. INNIS 
University of Toronto 


World Economic Development. By EvGENE 
STALEY. Montreal: International Labour 
Office, 1944. Pp. ii+218. $1.50. 


Professor Staley’s book is an optimistic and 
yet sober account of the possibilities for post- 
war economic development of all countries of 
the world. In spite of the magnitude of the task 
of rehabilitating and reorganizing the economic 
activities of all nations, the book points a way in 
which this aim can be achieved and in which eco- 
nomically less developed countries can be assisted 
in increasing the productivity of their resources, 
not at the expense of the economically more 
developed countries but in a way which will 
benefit all. That such a program requires an 
extreme degree of flexibility of thinking and 
of action in all countries need hardly be pointed 
out. There is equally little doubt that the suc- 
cessful achievement of such a program will 
meet everywhere, particularly in the more de- 
veloped countries, with a multitude of impedi- 
ments. World econcemic development will de- 
pend thus not only on the profession of good 
will on the part of all nations but on their 
success in overcoming special interests within 
their own borders and finding the necessary 
flexibility in their own national economies to 
meet the changing pattern of world economic 
relationships as economic development pro- 
gresses in other nations. The development of 
certain consumers’ goods industries in so-called 
“backward countries” will curtail the market 
for competing industries in industrialized 
countries which have so far been the undisputed 
suppliers, but it is pointed out by the author 
and convincingly shown by historical illustra- 
tions that the increase of the standard of living 
of backward populations will more than com- 
pensate for the trade lost in the traditional 
export goods of industrialized nations by 
providing additional outlets for capital goods 


and other specialized consumers’ goods which 
otherwise would not have found a market 
abroad. 

The chapters dealing with these shifts in 
consumption, production, and trade, notably 
chapter viii, contain an excellent collection of 
illustrative material which was hitherto either 
unavailable or which has been compiled with 
painstaking accuracy and great ingenuity. 


The book also deals with the transfer prob- 
lem created in the long run by large capital 
movements to the less developed countries. 
The suggestion is made that, instead of grant- 
ing loans at fixed interest as has been over- 
whelmingly the case in the past, loan con- 
tracts should be made on an equity basis where 
the investor’s returns vary with the earnings 
of the enterprise. It is further suggested that 
the planning and execution of developmental 
investment in new areas be made by an inter- 
national agency so as to avoid the renascence 
of charges of or incentives for economic im- 
perialism. Also, an international agency would 
be able to distribute the execution of orders 
for capital equipment for developmental pur- 
poses in such a way as to produce the most 
favorable anticyclical effects, and a wise policy 
in this respect is regarded as one of the chief 
means of preventing slumps in particular re- 
gions or particular industries from spreading 
and to afford an ordered and gradual reduction 
of excess capacity in industries which have ex- 
panded abnormally owing to the transformation 
to a war economy. 


The main aim of the book is a blueprint of 
world economic relationships organized in such 
a way as to minimize inequities, depressions, 
and a lowering of the standard of living in 
any country. All this can be achieved if a 
rational course of action is taken, if economic 
activity is planned—not in the sense of a cen- 
trally planned economy but by collaboration of 
all countries affected—and if a reasonable 
amount of co-operation in the economic field 
between nations is forthcoming. By implication 
the book stresses the disruptive effects and 
disastrous consequences for international eco- 
nomic relations. which would result if the 
countries fall back into the habits of economic 
nationalism, isolationism, and selfishness which 
they displayed with such ingenuity and tenacity 
in the thirties. 

Professor Staley offers a model for a brave 
new world after the war. Whether it will come 
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true depends on the political and moral wisdom 
of the peacemakers. 

Bert F. HoseE.itz 
University of Chicago 


Where’s the Money Coming From? Problems 
of Postwar Finance. By STUART CHASE. 
(“Guidelines to America’s Future,” No. 3.) 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. 
Pp. ix+179. $1.00. 


Stuart Chase is one of the most popular eco- 
nomic writers in this country, but he is not what 
has been called an “economists’ economist.” 
His brilliant, witty, and smooth style is some- 
thing which most professional economists lack. 
If he could combine with these talents a thor- 
ough mastery of the tools of economic analysis, 
Mr. Chase would be God’s gift to economics. On 
the whole, Chase has probably done more good 
than harm. He, unlike other popular writers 
who are themselves criticized by professionals, 
has not grown sour on the profession. He tries 
to make the best of the tools at his disposal. 

It was Chase who was in the forefront of the 
fight against the myth of the balanced budget; 
yet his arguments were not always straight. It 
was Chase who fought many economic super- 
stitions with the zeal of the missionary if not 
with the methods of a professional practitioner. 

In the present book the elements of a com- 
pensatory economy of cyclical financing are pre- 
sented for the layman in layman’s language by 
a remarkably intelligent, understanding lay- 
man. Even if one disregards some obvious flaws 
in economic analysis, the book is still open to 
criticism. Must it be bond issues which have 
to be used in the process of increasing purchas- 
ing power? The possibility of straight note issue, 
which is a matter of considerable debate in aca- 
demic journals, is not discussed. The monetary 
analysis does not include a clear distinction be- 
tween stocks and flows of money. Some of the 
detailed statements are not sufficiently qualified. 
To give one example: “British experience shows 
that the debt burden can be serviced without 
too much difficulty if it does not exceed twice 
the annual income” (p. 10, repeated somewhat 
less blandly on p. 104). First, there is no refer- 
ence to the old composition of the debt; second, 
there is no explanation as to why it should be 
difficult to service the debt if it does exceed this 
ratio. Much of the book is devoted to public 
debt discussions; yet the problem of categories 


of ownership of the debt is nowhere system- 
atically considered. Another flat statement 
reads: “Except in Russia there has been little 
advance by the state into ownership and opera- 
tion of the means of production” (p. 167). There 
is, of course, a relative element in this statement 
as well as a problem of difference in method, but 
Chase cannot possibly ignore developments in 
Japan or Germany, nor does he ignore lesser de- 
velopments in the same directions in the capital- 
ist countries. 

Chase, of course, knows that many of his 
statements deserve greater qualification, and 
much of his oversimplification is purely inten- 
tional. He probably could give a more elegant 
economic analysis than he is presenting. How- 
ever, he is an artist of the pen, a salesman of 
ideas, an evangelist and not an economist. All 
this makes him an idol of the public, an easy 
target for professional analysts, and a most sym- 
pathetic, interesting figure for everybody who 
likes men with strong convictions. 

The series of booklets to which the present 
one belongs is the most colorful, if not the most 
academic, ever graced with the imprint of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 


HENRY Simon 
University of Chicago 


Technology and Livelihood: An Inquiry into the 
Changing Technological Basis for Production 
as Affecting Employment and Living Stand- 
ards. By Mary L. FLEppERUS and Mary VAN 
Kreeck. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1944. Pp. vii+237. $1.25. 


The authors think that technological unem- 
ployment has become very important in recent 
times and that much wisdom will be needed to 
cope with it after the present war and to secure 
sales for superabundant production. How to do 
this is not stated, the book being essentially an 
attempt to prove the importance of technologic 
unemployment, by the method of a thousand 
instances. It is the usual method of dealing with 
this problem—but, unfortunately, a worthless 
method, and ten times that many instances 
would not improve it. We have long grown very 
tired of this old dispute as to whether invention 
takes jobs or makes jobs, usually argued in this 
same way. It is as if two men were disputing as 
to whether the level of the sea is rising or falling. 
The man impressed with rainfall says: “But con- 
sider the mighty Amazon alone, or let me cite 
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you a hundred other rivers.” The dry answers: 
“But consider the evaporation—why from the 
RedSeaalone. ... !’’ And so the argument would 
continue ad infinitum-—unless some scholar 
came along who understood scientific method 
and said: ‘Let us first apply the historical test: 
Has the sea been rising or falling? The answer 
is neither. Next let us ask those who have most 
keenly examined the problem theoretically as to 
causation. They answer with a convincing de- 
ductive proof that the sea must reach and hold 
an equilibrium level.” 

Similarly our authors’ problem of techno- 
logic unemployment can never be answered by 
the instance method used but should be, and has 
been, by the historical and deductive methods. 
History, looking back over a good sweep, shows 
that invention has been taking jobs away for 
thousands of years; yet always there have re- 
mained jobs for almost everyone, except since 
the depression of 1929. New results must have 
had new causes—such as doles and other pay- 
ments for being out of work, and modern stand- 
ardizations, cost accounting, monopolies, and 
all such rigidities of labor and management that 
are eating the life out of the free, competitive 
system. Next for the deductive analysis of the 
causation. Paul Douglas and other economists 
have shown convincingly, by reasoning which 
the present writers ignore, that invention can- 
not be more than a sporadic cause of unemploy- 
ment. This is not to say that other things can- 
not cause it, viz., the rigidities alluded to, and 
inefficiencies of our private employment agen- 
cies and the rest of our job-finding system, 
which is simply chaos multiplied by ten. 

With the method of proof wrong, perhaps 
nothing else matters. But the book might serve 
some needs. The largest part of it is extracts 
from the well-known governmental symposium 
which Professor Ogburn captained, Technologi- 
cal Trends and National Policy, with some ex- 
cerpts from other publications. These form a 
conspectus that might be useful of recent tech- 
nique progress, especially in labor-saving. The 
authors’ comments and conclusions are likely 
to belabor the obvious or to be turgid and loose- 
ly reasoned. Their occasional notes on historical 
technology contain many errors, which is noth- 
ing unusual, since, while everyone cites tech- 
nique history, exceedingly few have ever stud- 
ied this very special and unpolitical department 
of history. There is a one-page synopsis of each 
chapter, and the Index is superabundant. 


S. C. GILFILLAN 
University of Chicago 


Outlay and Income in the United States, 1921- 
1938. By Harotp Barcer. (“Studies in In- 
come and Wealth,” Vol. IV.) New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1942. Pp. xxi+ 391. $2.50. 


Mr. Barger, formerly of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, and now at Columbia University, 
has prepared for the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research a detailed critical examination 
of the present measures of income and expendi- 
ture in the United States between the two world 
wars. This is the period of the existence of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, found- 
ed under the leadership of Wesley Clair Mit- 
chell and devoted largely to perfecting the 
measures of income and their variation from 
year to year. This record well illustrates the 
growth and usefulness of measurement in social 
science, requiring, as it does, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and the long painstaking labor 
of our most skilled economists. 

The result is an extraordinarily useful prod- 
uct upon which the postwar national planning 
is based. The National Planning Association, 
the Committee on Economic Development, and 
the late National Resources Planning Board 
all base their plans for a flexible budget on these 
estimates of gross national product, capital for- 
mation, and disposable consumer income. These 
budget patterns are the barometers of various 
social plans, involving, on the one hand, great 
expenditures by business, with private industry 
taking the leadership and, on the other, a huge 
spending government directing. the plan of pro- 
duction, both designed to achieve full employ- 
ment of the labor force. 

This fourth volume in the series of ‘Studies 
in Income and Wealth” shows the care and pre- 
cision given to the measurement of the com- 
ponents in the income series, especially of prof- 
its on a quarterly basis. 

WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace. By 
FERDINAND A. HERMENS. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xii+250. 
$2.75. 


Professor Hermens has written a thoughtful 
tract for the times in which he discusses the 
many facets of the “German problem.” His 
book is divided into an examination of wartime 
opinion as it relates to Germany; an account of 
German history since Versailles in its European 
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setting; a discussion of the “Pattern of Tyran- 
ny’; and a consideration of the coming peace. 


On most of the topics which he discusses Dr. 
Hermens argues ably against the so-called 
“Vansittartite’ approach to the problem of 
Germany. Many of these arguments are telling, 
but there are also many which leave this re- 
viewer dissatisfied. A case in point is the au- 
thor’s incisive criticism of Lord Vansittart’s in- 
terpretation of German history. While this criti- 
cism is convincing, Hermens’ own interpreta- 
tion is not. It is one thing to debunk loose talk 
about the German “national character.’’ It is 
quite another to overlook certain historical cir- 
cumstances that have made, over a period of 
centuries perhaps, for a psychological habitua- 
tion, (e.g., of the German “‘middle class’) which 
did have considerable effect on the rise of nazi- 
ism. The author does mention a number of these 
circumstances. But he always comes back to the 
conclusion that the Germans are “‘as good or as 
bad” as any other people, without acknowledg- 
ing that their history has engendered in them 
special social and psychological disabilities. 
Nevertheless, many of his observations are in- 
teresting. His emphasis on the consequences of 
political particularism in relation to the defeat 
of liberalism is appropriate. It is, however, puz- 
zling to see him assert on page 35 that the 
Treaty of Vienna (1815) was wise and moderate 
and on page 36 deplore the failure of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, which would have provided the 
“best possible solution of the German problem.” 
Many historians believe that the antiliberal 
policies adopted in Vienna had a great deal to do 
with the failure of 1848. 

In his account of German history since Ver- 
sailles, Hermens gives many interesting details, 
also with regard to the partial responsibility of 
the Allies for the rise of German fascism, which 
is too easily forgotten today. His account of the 
rise of Hitler is perhaps less convincing. In a 
chapter of eighteen pages he devotes six pages 
to proportional representation, a subject on 
which he is a recognized authority. While in- 
sistence on this point is proper, such emphasis 
seems out of proportion. The author has, of 
course, paid attention to the cumulation of ad- 
verse conditions, both psychological and insti- 
tutional, which gave rise to naziism. But the 
emphasis he places on an institutional device, 
which, though important, only reflects and ag- 
gravates already existing conditions of political 
and social disintegration, tends to make all the 
other necessary and sufficient conditions of the 
rise of fascism appear as secondary. The author 
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closes this section of his book with a chapter on 
Hitler’s rule, which effectively disposes of many 
wartime myths about the “German people.” 
This is important reading for all those people 
who today advise the Germans to revolt and 
who then feel morally superior when they fail to 
do so. 

In chapter vi Hermens takes up the ‘“Pat- 
tern of Tyranny,” in which he is trying to show 
that “fascism and naziism cannot be considered 
primarily only as products of Italian and Ger- 
man history” (p. 129). By quoting Plato, Aris- 
totle, Thomas Aquinas, Sismondi, and Con- 
stant, he shows that tyranny is both old and 
well known. He concludes that “tyranny de- 
velops from the absence of the proper degree of 
authority inside the democracy” (p. 132). One 
may easily agree with this and yet suspect a 
certain ambivalence in the author’s approach 
to the relation between- historical interpreta- 
tions and the idea of an age-old pattern (es- 
sence) of tyranny. His overemphasis on pro- 
portional representation is perhaps due to this 
idea that tyranny results from a lack of au- 
thority in a democracy (which in the German 
Republic resulted in turn from proportional 
representation). This oversimplification may 
make understandable why Hermens shows a 
tendency to emphasize other factors less strong- 
iy. A question may, however, be raised: 
Should we not be primarily interested in the 
historical reasons of German fascism, just be- 
cause the specific pattern of historical causes 
(and not the age-old pattern of general attri- 
butes), making for the weakness of authority in 
German democracy, is illuminating? 

In the concluding chapters the author deals 
with the “Peace To Come,” and, while many of 
his observations are enlightening, the question 
should be raised: How useful are proposals for 
action which are based on a rationalistic assump- 
tion? A juxtaposition of ethical postulates and 
actual policies is likely to be constructive only 
in so far as it is based on an. evaluation of ob- 
servable historical trends. 

Dr. Hermens has written a thoughtful book 
containing many provocative insights and com- 
ments, I am sure that he would be the last to 
expect agreement on all points, even among 
those who share his point of view. 

REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


Durable Peace: A Study in American National 
Policy. By Ross J. S. HorrMan. New York: 
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Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vii+120. 

$1.75. 

Professor Hoffman hopes that “‘isolationists 
may read the book and be instructed” and that 
“super-internationalists may read it and be re- 
strained.” He seeks to dispel any too idealistic 
notions either of the reasons why we are at war 
or of the kind of peace we can have at its con- 
clusion. He wants to see in the making of the 
peace a balance between idealism and realism. 
He writes wisely about the reasons why nations 
fight and gives an admirable, though brief, 
analysis of the conditions that preceded and cul- 
minated in the present war. 

Proceeding to put forward certain mild pro- 
posals for a settlement, Hoffman approves high- 
ly of the line taken by Walter Lippmann in his 
book on American foreign policy. He writes as 
though the best precedent for a “durable peace”’ 
is that offered by the decisions of the Congress 
of Vienna at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 
The Congress succeeded so well that “no general 
European war broke out until another century 
had passed.” At the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars “there was a turning away from abstract 
policy and social ideals, whether revolutionary 
or reactionary, because men were weary and 
disillusioned of all such generalized purposes.” 
They wanted peace, law, and security. The 
same is true today, and Hoffman somehow 
hopes that a similar result will be achieved. 

In this mood the author advocates no com- 
prehensive international system, no break with 
the past, no new institutional framework for 
the nations of the world. The one immediate 
and pressing interest is effectively to prevent 
Germany or Japan from becoming dominant 
again. This means mainly two things from his 
standpoint: close co-operation with Russia and 
the maintenance of an Atlantic partnership be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
preferably with the addition of France. For 
eastern Europe he proposes a federated body 
containing the various states of the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire. He would also like to 
see a general Council of Europe, such as Church- 
ill has suggested. 

Hoffman regards himself as being a realist in 
these matters. “Life will go on being hazardous, 
adventurous, and dangerous.” The reader may 
have serious doubts as to whether a patchwork 
program of this kind could really produce a dur- 
able peace. The world has changed considerably 
since the days of the Congress of Vienna. There 
are eruptive forces everywhere, and perhaps 


most of all in the Orient. Partnerships and un- 
derstandings unconfirmed by sanction or a 
broader law are precarious enough grounds on 
which to build our hopes for the future, but 
Hoffman lets it go at that. The rest he is willing 
to “leave to Providence.” 

R. M. MAcIver 
Columbia University 


Medicine and the War. Edited by Wrtttam H. 
TALIAFERRO. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. vii+193. $2.00. 

This volume, by members of the Division 
of the Biological Sciences of the University of 
Chicago, presents ten lectures given under the 
auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Founda- 
tion for the Study of American Institutions. 
They cover a wide range of subjects—food, 
drugs, insect diseases, and psychiatry, to men- 
tion a few—and are as timely and fascinating 
as they are meaty and objective. 

There are excellent discussions of many of 
the solid recent achievements of medicine. 
Moreover, the lecturers have not tried to talk 
down to their audiences, and they have managed 
to present the big problems of research as well 
as the findings. As a result, the reader finds 
the discussion of “‘shock” as interesting as that 
of the “sulfa drugs.’”’ The average reader will 
find many of his vague fears of such things as 
gas warfare allayed. On the other hand, the 
discussion of food and starvation reveals the 
alarming problems facing large sections of the 
occupied countries. 

The main theme of the book concerns the 
remarkable advances made by medicine in war- 
time. In this the volume is an important source 
book for students of social change. Actually the 
lectures have a double focus. While they call 
attention to spectacular discoveries, they like- 
wise emphasize the advances made in applying 
knowledge. Discovery and practice do not pro- 
ceed hand in hand. Penicillin was studied in 
1929; yet today the layman halts in pronouncing 
the word. War conditions reduce the lag between 
the discovery and the application of medical 
knowledge. Probably the military hospitals 
differ sharply from civilian hospitals with re- 
gard to innovation. It will be interesting to 
observe what happens when the crop of war- 
time doctors returns home. 

OSWALD HALL 

Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Canada 
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They Who Wait. By RoBERT GUERLAIN (pseudo- 
nym). Translated by THEODORE R. JAECKEL. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1943. 
Pp. ix+206. $2.00. 


Some of the most interesting material to 
come out of the war will be the accounts of life 
in the innumerable prison and concentration 
camps which now dot the surface of all belliger- 
ent countries. Among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of prisoners of war in Europe, the Far 
East—and in America, too—many will put 
their experiences in writing, and some of these 
will probably succeed in conveying a realistic 
picture of life behind barbed wire—a life so dif- 
ferent from our own and at the same time so 
curiously similar to it. Sociologists may hope 
that there will also be at least a few with enough 
background and objectivity to make their ob- 
servations at the time with the aid of a diary 
and thus later to produce adequately document- 
ed accounts of the way in which social relations 
and development are affected by the physical 
and psychological pressures of confinement. 
Studies of this sort can be of great value in 
separating the essential from the superficial in 
our thinking about social needs and motives, 
social differentiation, and the roots of such 
social attitudes as morale. 


The French soldier who writes under the 
pseudonym of Robert Guerlain does not belong 
to the last-mentioned group. His story of his 
own imprisonment in Germany from 1940 to 
1942 has more general than sociological interest. 
Nonetheless, he displays good insight on a 
number of points—how quickly prisoners con- 
struct a “private world” in which they enjoy a 
real but limited freedom from interference; the 
way in which identical barracks develop their 
own peculiar and distinctive characters; the 
cathartic function of rumors in an isolated com- 
munity; and the development of morale, not in 
spite of external coercion and privation, but 
rather because of them. Guerlain’s chief interest 
is in the last-named phenomenon, and he gives 
us an encouraging and fairly convincing account 
of how the majority of captured French soldiers 
swung over from demoralization and defeatism 
to aggressive resistance and a deep hatred of col- 
laboration. The book closes with the arrival of 
the author and his fellow-repatriates in the re- 
pressive atmosphere of Vichy France, an ironic 
contrast with the relative freedom of the Ger- 
man prison camp. 


Guerlain’s true name is concealed for the pro- 
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tection of his comrades still in Germany—and 
also of himself, should he be recaptured in the 
French army, with which he is fighting. The 
style is readable and the translation free and col- 
loquial. There are a good many direct “quota- 
tions” from conversations with other prisoners 
and with the Germans; no source is suggested 
for these other than the author’s memory. A 
tendency to overdramatization is also sometimes 
in evidence, particularly in the chapter on 
‘‘Women.”’. These defects, however, probably 
reflect the helpful efforts of some publisher’s ad- 
viser rather than any insincerity on the part of 
the writer. His book has considerable general 
interest as one of the first authentic reports 
from the million or more French soldiers held in 
Germany since 1940. 

J. D. KetcHum 
Wartime Information Board 

Ottawa, Canada 


The Church of the Brethren and War. By Rurus 
D. Bowman. Elgin: Brethren Publishing 
House, 1944. Pp. 348. $2.50. 


One of the most mature scholars in the Church 
of the Brethren has traced the relationships of 
the church and state for this historic peace 
church from its inception to the present. For re- 
cent developments Dr. Bowman has drawn 
heavily upon his many personal experiences as a 
member of commissions and boards which have 
worked with the government on this issue. For 
the earlier periods there is an abundance of offi- 
cial documents, official actions of the church, 
and state laws. 

The Brethren originated in Germany in 1708 
but, owing to persecution by the government, 
left there shortly thereafter. In the Philadelphia 
area they were relatively unmolested until the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War. Their fail- 
ure to take up arms against the British branded 
them as disloyal to the new government, al- 
though their sole objection was the use of arms. 
During this period many were imprisoned, some 
were tortured, while others were deprived of all 
their property. After these experiences it was 
more than seventy-five years before the Breth- 
ren participated much in the affairs of the state, 
even to the extent of voting. 

During the Civil War they sent substitutes 
and contributed large sums of money in lieu of 
army service, but some Brethren were im- 
prisoned. In the South they fared worse, owing 
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to the unstable government. Church member- 
ship was removed from a person who entered 
the regular army. The Brethren attitude was 
distinctly nonco-operative. During the first 
World War there was much confusion by both 
the denomination and the government as to 
what was the proper status of the conscientious 
objector. Most of the Brethren took noncom- 
batant service in the army. Some took imprison- 
ment in preference to this. Those who went into 
the regular army were not deprived of their 
membership. 

Prior to the outbreak of the present war the 
Brethren, in co-operation with other historic 
peace churches, developed a better understand- 
ing with the federal government, so that at the 
outbreak of hostilities these churches had a pro- 
gram supervised by civilian authority and whol- 
ly paid for by the churches. For the Brethren 
this has meant doubling their giving to the na- 
tional program of the denomination. The au- 
thor does not trace the operation of this plan be- 
yond 1943, but it is evident that many members 
are going into the regular army. 

In its more than two hundred years of his- 
tory the sect has changed from a group which 
did not co-operate with the state to one which 
has a rather clearly defined political position. 
Members now hold office, vote, and carry po- 
litical responsibility. Dr. Bowman has given 
one of the most accurate statements to date of 
the social position of the Church of the Breth- 
ren. 

Forrest L. WELLER 
Elizabethtown College 


Advanced Theory of Statistics. By Maurice C. 
KENDALL. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1944. Pp. 457. 

This detailed and carefully organized volume 
is at once a workbook and a source book in 
statistics. The author begins with a discussion 
of the simplest frequency distributions and 
continues through an analysis of probability, 
sampling, and correlation. At the end of each 
chapter there are a number of problems which 
can be used by the student who is interested in 
improving or testing his knowledge of the ma- 
terial presented. In spite of these exercises which 
would lead one to believe this volume is de- 
signed as a workbook, it would not seem that 
it can profitably be employed as such by 
anyone whose mathematical training does not 


include calculus. For these statistical students 
who have a background in mathematics through 
differential and integral calculus, Mr. Kendall’s 
book should prove to be extremely valuable for 
consultation and study. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Annapolis, Maryland 


Employment in Manufacturing, 1899-1939: An 
Analysis of Its Relation to the Volume of 
Production. By SOLOMON FABRICANT. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1942. Pp. xix+362. $3.00. 


This is a study of especial value to those 
interested in the effects upon employment of 
our increasing industrial and technological de- 
velopment. The author examines in detail the 
relation between employment and volume of 
production and shows how, along with rapidly 
increasing employment, there has been a con- 
stant decline in the unit labor requirements. In 
spite of the complexities of the problem, he 
tries to take into account the many variables, 
and his interpretations appear to be on the 
conservative side. 

The appendixes present a wealth of statisti- 
cal data not readily available elsewhere. 


BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
University of Chicago 


Southeastern Ohio in Depression and War. By 
IRWIN V. SHANNON. (“Bureau of Education- 
al Research Monographs,” No. 28.) Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University, 1943. Pp. ix+54. 
$1.00. 


Had the author been so inclined, he could 
have done an old-time, hell-fire exposé, a 
throbber in the Addams-Steffens mood. As is, 
we have a statistical profile of a rural slum, a 
somewhat lifeless smattering of facts and figures 
that dribbles off to a prescription of ‘‘more de- 
mocracy.”’ The picture is without a backdrop of 
comparable research and has no theoretical 
frame. It is well done by objective standards 
and, aside from state interest, will add some 
factual fragments to what is known. 

Fourteen counties were selected in terms of 
low ratings on thirty indices of socioeconomic 
status. These statistics define the “region,” a 
backwash mining-farming area whose face is 
familiar—mechanized coal-mining, eroded farm 
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lands, big families, unemployment, out-migra- 
tion, and a heap of chronic misery. A bit of his- 
tory is sketched in, and the inadequacy of relief 
is shown. War appears in the title, but its churn- 
ing-up effects are not evident in these pages. 
The monograph containes one map, nine figures, 
two tables, and two pages of photographs. 

While “fact-finding” has its uses, we, for one, 
are conscious of another need—the need for a 
processual analysis of area changes as a test of 
some current theory of social disintegration 
such as culture lag, group conflict, value analy- 
sis, or the power system. 


Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


The Unemployed. By Ett GINzBERG. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xii+418. 
$4.00. 


This book reports a study made in 1940 of a 
hundred and twenty white families in New York 
City in which the father, although emplovable, 
was or had been on either home relief or W.P.A., 
and of sixty control families never on relief. The 
book is well organized with interpretative chap- 
ters first, then tables, and, finally, a section 
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which contains a dozen case studies. The in- 
terpretative section is organized under back- 
ground of families (e.g., parental family, marital, 
employment), the first impact of unemploy- 
ment, experiences on relief, re-employment, and 
policy. The Appendix contains a brief but re- 
vealing section on “Method,” of value to any- 
one conducting a study where many two- or 
three-hour interviews must be held. The case 
studies are rather complete narratives without 
any attempt at sociological or psychological 
analysis. They give the type of information 
that a case worker would secure. 

Much of the discussion concerns practical ad- 
justments. There is also some discussion of in- 
dividual emotional and attitudinal reactions 
and of changed family and community relation- 
ships. There is no theoretical contribution, how- 
ever, in the sense of tracing typical sociological 
or psychological processes or relating types of 
personality or family patterns to types of ad- 
justment. In view of the uneasy public feeling 
that unemployment will follow the war, the 
book should be of immense interest to the social 
worker or administrator and, regardless of the 
lack of a theoretical discussion, also to the soci- 
ologist. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Frangaise, Inc., 1944. Pp. vii+ico. Part I is 
a sort of natural history of formal declarations 
of the rights of man, seen each in its social setting. 
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of life, not one 


woman's life 


merely, but the 
life of a nation.” 


From Prayers to Politics 


BY MARY EARHART 
Northwestern University 


A candid camera shot of one of the 
outstanding women of American 
history. Here is the real Frances 
Willard, not only the a 
temperance leader, but also the 

able educator, the shrewd politi- 
cian, the excellent organizer, the 
most successful force in the strug- 
gle for woman's suffrage. Most of 
all, the warm and understanding 
story of a very human woman 
whose failings highlighted her 
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e book is ful Con 
e-educating 
come. from Werner Richter, who was 
Education duting the Weimar 
Mr. Richter saw just how thedemo 
Republic educational system were 
blocked. With this im mind,hemow 
lays out an unillugioned but construc- 
tive program to revolutionize German. 
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all branches of a system which =o)... 
would have as its primary objective 
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gi937 the first edition of this book set a new pattern for the 
in tory field. Written for the student, in a lively style, it a 3 
id the entire field with text material and readings. The ee al 
4 ity of this text was further extended by the 1940 re- 
on. It continues to be one of the. most widely used of the 
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864 pages 


UNIVERSITY OF 
_ CHICAGO PRESS 


By CARL WITTKE 


The first full-length biography of an 
outstanding radical of the nineteenth ae 
century. Heinzen foresaw the conse+ 
quences of Prussian domination for his i 
native Germany and for the rest of the : = 
world, and warned against it in Jan- 
guage that today sounds strangely 
modern. His extreme republicanism 


and rebellion against Prussian bu- 
reaucracy caused his voluntary exile 
from Germany. In the United States 
he carried on in his newspaper Das 
Pionier his stormy crusade against cen- 
sorship, militarism, slavery, and a 
variety of other/social, political, and 
economic ills of the day. 


$3.75 


Second Edition, Revised and Reset 
SUTHERLAND and J. L. WOODWARD 
> 
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introductory textbooks. No other sociology textbook is more 
€eachable, more interesting the student. 
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